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OUTLOOK  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  AND  INCOME  IN  1952 

The  demand  for  farm  products,  as  well  as  for  most  other  goods  and 
services,  is  expected  to  continue  strong  in  1952,  as  employment  and  income 
rise.    However,  record  agricultural  production  this  year  and  prospects  for 
a  continued  high  output  next  year  if  the  weather  permits  together  with  ex- 
isting price  control  authority,  indicate  that  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  in  1952  may  not  differ  much  from  1951 • 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  may  show  some  increase  next  year, 
largely  a  reflection  of  somewhat  heavier  marketings*    But  production  costs 
will  also  rise  above  the  record  level  in  1951»    The  realized  net  income  of 
farm  operators  in  1952  may  be  about  the  same  as  this  year.    With  higher 
living  costs  in  prospect,  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers'  net  income  in 
1952  is  not  likely  to  show  any  improvement  over  1951  and  will  remain  sub- 
stantially less  than  in  19^7  and  19^8.    Nonagri cultural  income,  however,  is 
currently  at  a  record  high  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  rise  in  1952» 
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ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AFFECTING  AGBICUITUHE 


I  tern 

Unit  or  • 
I       base  • 

1950 

1951 

Aversge • 

oepi/. 

J  une  * 

July  • 

Aug. 

oepi. 

■  - —  1 
Industrial  production  ly 

:  : 

:  (1935-39=100): 

200 

211 

221 

213 

218 

220 

:         do.  : 

209 

220 

231 

223 

228 

230 

;         do.  ; 

237 

251 

27^ 

266 

269 

273 

:         do.  : 

187 

194 

197 

I89 

194 

195 

:         do.  : 

148 

163 

165 

156 

165 

166 

Construction  a/*tivity  ij 

m  * 

z  z 

:  (1935-39=100): 

514 

559 

652 

528 

505 

:          do.  : 

748 

814 

708 

730 

711 

Wholesale  prir^es  2/ 

•  • 

1 

:     (1926=100)  : 

162 

170 

182 

179 

178 

178 

All  ffommodities  except  farm 

• 

:  do. 

'  153 

159 

170 

169 

167 

167 

:  do. 

;  170 

180 

199 

194 

191 

189 

:  do. 

:  166 

177 

186 

186 

187 

188 

Prices  received  and  paid  ty 

I 

farmers  2J 

; 

Prices  reeeired,  all  products 

: (1910-14=100) 

256 

272 

301 

294 

292 

291 

Prl#»ea  "Daid.  interest,  taxes 

:         do.  : 

•  255 

260 

282 

282 

282 

282 

:  do. 

:  100 

105 

107 

104 

104 

103 

Consumers'  price  gf  4/ 

•  * 

186 

186 

18*5 

:  do. 

:  204 

210 

227 

228 

227 

do. 

• 

:  154 

156 

164 

164 

164 

Income 

• 
• 

Nonagricultural  payments  ^ 

:    Bil.  dol. 

:  206.6 

212.9 

230. 1 

230.1 

231.5 

Income  of  industrial  workers  2J 

: (1935-39-100) 

• 

:  369 

396 

429 

422 

428 

Production  worker  pay  rolls  zj  • 

• 

:  do. 

:  396 

429 

464 

^53 

Weekly  earnings  of  factory 

• 

workers  2/ 

:  Dollars 

:  59.23 

60.64 

65.32 

64.56 

64.72 

:  do. 

:  63.39 

65.14 

70.47 

69.21 

70.26 

:  do. 

:  54.66 

55.30 

58.58 

58.44 

57.87 

Employment 

• 

• 

61.8 

62.5 

62.6 

61.6 

:  Millions 

:  60.0 

61.2 

:  do. 

:  52.4 

53.^ 

53.8 

54.6 

5^.Q 

5^.1 

:  do. 

:  7.5 

7.8 

8.0 

7.9 

7.7 

7.5 

Government  finan'»e  (Federal)  2J 

:    Mil.  dol. 

:  3.536 

4.865 

7.367 

2.854 

:  do. 

:  3.^^97 

3.199 

5.223 

4.843 

Net  cash  operating  income  or 

. :  do. 

:      *-  40 

t-1,666 

♦  2,144 

-1,989 

Annual  data  for  the  years  1929-49  appear  on  page  32  of  the  April  I95I  issue  of  The  Demand  and  Price 
S  i  tuation. 

T7" Federal  Reserve  Board,  construction  activity  converted  to  1935-39  base,    gj  U.  S.  Department  of 
r=iDor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    27  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  AgricvJ. tural  Eco- 
noT.lcs,  to  convert  pri(res  received  and  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates  to  the  1935-39 
base,  multiply  by  .93IIO  and  .79872  respectively.    4/  Jons-jtrjers'  price  index  f^^r  moderate  income 
families  in  Isirge  cities.    ^  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  revised  figures,  seasonally  adjusted  at 
annual  rates.     6/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,    2/  U.  S.  Department  of 
Treasury.    Data  for  1950  are  on  average  monthly  basis. 
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.,    .      Since,  the  lieginnlng  of  tlie  ,Eoree^  conflict  in  June  195^  total  demands 
on  the- ecQnomy  have  expsjide^d  re^pidly  .    Ae  a  result,  employment  rose,  exist- 
ing facilities  became  more  fulJ.y  utilized^  and  productive  capacity  was 
expanded.    Total  output  of  goods  and  services  increased  a"bout  10  percent 
from  the  first  half  of  I95O  to  the  first  half  of  this  year..    The  rise  in 
output,  however,  was- not  sufficient  to  meet  the  sharply  expanded  demand  "by 
consumers  and  "by> business  for  industrial  expansion  and  inventory  accumu- 
lation, plus  the  step-up  in  Federal  expenditures  for  defense,  without  a 
rise  in  prices..  :  Consumer  prices  rose  by  9  percent  with  an  even  greater 
increase  in  wholesale  prices.  - 

.  with  rlarger  output  and  higher  prices,  the  gross  nationa,l  product  in 
the.  first  half  of  this  year  was  nearly  one -fifth  larger  than  a  year  ago. 
Contributing' to  this  rise,  ,consum.er  expenditures  were  up  about  10  percent, 
most  of.  which  was  due  to  higher  prices;  Goveriiment  expenditures  expanded, 
by  nearly  kO  percent;  and  business  outlays  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
were  up  about  k9.  percent.    Net  inventory  accumulation  rose  to  an  annual 
rate  of  almost  12  billion  dollars  in  the  first  half  of  1951  compared  with 
3.2  billion  a.  year  earlier, 

-  Since  the  f ir^t  <iuarter  of  this,  year  consumer  demand  for  many  goods 
and  ser:/ices.  has  moderated  despite  a  continued  rise  in  incomes.  Consumer 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  in  the  second  q^uarter  of  1951  were 
down  6/ billion  dollars  from  the  first  quarter  to  an  annual  rate  of  202  bil- 
lion dollars.    Available  evidence  for  the  third  quarter  indicates  only  a 
moderate  pick-up  in  sales  of  nondurable  goods  and  services*    The  rate  of 
personal  savings  has  risen  to  the  highest  level  since  the  end  of  World 
War  li,.    Beduced>  consumer  buying  and  continued  high,  output  of  consumer 
goods  contributed  to-  a  record  rate  of  net  inventory  build-up  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1951-  However,  in  recent  months  the  rate  of  accumulation  has 
slowed  considerably.    Currently  the  gain  represents  primarily  defense  goods- 
in-prbcess . .  Substantial  cutbacks  have  also  occurred  in  production  of  con- 
sumer goods  as  a  result  of  restricted  use  of  materials,  generally  lighter 
demand  and  large  inventories  of  many  consumer  goods.    The  easing  in  demand 
has  been, accompanied  by  a  continued  gradual  decline  in  the  general  level  of 
whoJ^e sale  prices VJholesale  prices  have  become  mere  flim  in  recent  weeks 
and  in  mld:-Cctober  they  averaged  3  .5  pe^^ceht  below,  the  mid-March  peak  but 
about  5.  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago     Prices  received  by  farmers  in  mid- 
September  were  7  percent  below  the  peak  in  February  this  year  although  still 
7  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    Prices  paid  by  farmers  rose  until  May  1951^ 
and  have  remained  virtually  unchanged  since  then.  On  September  15,  1951|  they 
were  8,5  percent  above  .9,.  year  earlier* 

The-  generally  strcsng  demand  in  prospect  foi*  tne  con^arig  vuar  is  uaocu 
largely  on  the  expected.. rise  in  employment  and  consumer  incomes  as  defense 
preparations  expand  in  1952.    The  planned  build-up  in  expenditures  for 
■  defense  from-  an  annual  ra-te  of  41  billion  dollars  in  the  third  quarter  of  ; 
this  year  to  around  65  billion  dollars  by  the  fall  of  1952  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  cAitlook  for  next  year.    Business  demand  for  new 
plant. and  equipnent  "is- expected,  to  continue  high  in  1952  and  available 
supplies  of  steelr  probably  will  permit  .a  continued  high  rate  of  investment, 
through' most  of  next  year.  Construction  outlays  (including  residential)  m 
the  coming  year  may  total  a  little  lower  because  of  credit  controls  and 
restricted  use  of  materiels.    Net  inventory  accumu3,ation  in  1952  will  very 
likely  be  much  smaller  tx^n  the  rate  so  far  this  year*    Although  material 
allocations  may  reduce  output  and  limit  consumer  expenditures  for  durable 
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gcrds  in  the  coaing  year,  eonaevhat  larger  supplies  .of  -  foods  and  most  other 
~  cr.iure'ble  goods  sire  in  prospect.    With  rising  incomes,  total  expenditures 
for  goods  and  services  in  1952  are  expected  to  he  greater  than  this  year 
even  though  perscnal  savings  continue  high. 

If  t]^ defense  program  develops  about  as  planned,  the  gross  national 
product  vill  increase  in  1952  hut  not  hy  as  nucb  as  from  19^0  to  1951* 
Total  engiloyTDent  and  wage  rates  are  expected  to  ccntinue  to  rise  during  the 
next  year  though  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  ^ast  year.    But,  with  higher 
tax  rates,  ccnsumer  disposable  incomes  over  the  next  year  are  likely  to  shew 
a  caisiderahly  sinaller  gain  than  the  9  percent  increase  which  occurred  from 
the  third  quarter  in  1950  to  the  third  (quarter  in  1951*    Ii^  addition  to  a 
ECSiBvhat  snaller  rise  in  tncomes,  increased  productive  capacity,  relatively 
large  lr.":r-- cries ;  record  farm  output,  price  and  vage  conurols,  credit 
restri:-i:r-5,  and  higher  taxes  probably  will  modei'ace  upward  pressure  on 
prices  in  1952. 

Obviously,' any  major  change  in  defense  plans  for  1952,  either  a 
step-up  or  a  deii^>dning,  would  materially  Influence  the  outlook.    In  the 
event  that  inteinational  tensions  sh^.^uld  tighten  f^irther  bringing  another 
wave  of  ''scare  b-t^ing**  both  by  consumer s  and  by  business  and  an  upward 
revision  in  defense  outlays,  inflationary  pressures  could  be  augmented 
sharply.    On  the  other  hand^  if  the  intenaatictial  situation  should  enable 
some  reduction  in  defense  outlays,  business  plans  for  capital  expansion 
probably  would  be  cut  back  and  further  ease  the  economy . 

While  a  continued  high  level  of  deirand  for  food  and  farm  products  is 
in  prospect  for  197'^ ,  with  average  growing  conditions,  record-large  supplies 
of  farm  products  sure  exx-ected  next  year.    Crop  production  available  for 
sale  in  the  1951-52  ma-rketing  year  is  currently  estimated  at  7  to  8  percent 
above  a  year  ago.    One  of  the  iaflpcrtant  factors  In  this  estimated  increase 
is  the  substantially  larger  cotton  crop.    However,  output  of  fruits,  truck 
crops  and  tobacco  is  also  veil  above  a  year  age .    Moreover,  cattle  sla'-igh- 
ter  is  expected  to  be  larger  in  1952  and  pork,  poultry  and  dairy  production 
probably  will  continue  at  a  high  level.    Although  population  growth  will 
provide  an  additional  2  millioi  persons  to  feed,  prospective  near-record 
crop  output  for  the  l?5I-52  marketing  year  and  larger  supplies  of  ineat  in 
1952  probably  will  permit  some  further  Increase  in  per  capita  feed  ccn- 
sump^lon  in  the  coT.-^ng  year. 

Foreign  demand  for  farm  products  is  expected  to  continue  fairly 
strong.    Larger  cotton  exports  probably  will  more  than  offset  a  snaller 
volume  of  coarse  grains,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and  sone  ether  com- 
modities during  the  1951-52  fiscal  year.    Exports  of  tobacco  will  be  a 
little  larger  while  wheat  exports  during  1951-52  are  expected  to  be  about  in 
line  with  those  in  1950-51  •    Even  though  crop  prosi>ects  are  relatively  poor 
in  the  f=!outhem  Hemisphere,  world  wheat  supplies  may  be  somewhat  more  plenti- 
ful in  1952  following  this  fall's  record  Canadian  harvest.    The  value  of 
agricultural  exports  in  195C-51  totaled  2 .4  billion  dollars  compared  to 
3«0  billion  dollars  in  19^9-50.    The  supply  of  gold  and  dollars  available 
to  foreign  countries  in  fiscal  1951-52  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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Most  of  the  7  percent  decline  in  prices  received  by  farmers  from 
mid-February  to  mid-Sept ember  resulted  from  reduced  crop  prices,  v/hich 
averaged  16  percent  lower  than  ill -February?    Livestock  and  livestock  pro- 
duct prices  averaged  oaly  fractionally  below  the  February  level t  Al- 
though the  demand  for  farm  products  is  expected  to  rise  in  1952^  large 
supplies  probably  will  restrain  upward  pressure  on-  farm  prices*    The  level 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  next  year,  ^srirticularly  in  the  last  half  of 
the  ^as^  vail  depend  to  a  large  extent  onrgrowing  conditions  during  the 
1952  season c    Unfavorable  weather  and  reduced  farm  output  vath  a  high  level 
of  demand  for  farm  products  could  exert  considerable  upward  pressure  on 
prices  as  they  adjust  to  new  -crop  prospectso    In  mid-Sept ember,  crop 
prices  in  general  were  below  parity  and  belov/  minimum  levels  at  which  ceil- 
ing prices  can  be  established  under  the  Defense  Production  Act,  as  amended 
in  1951?    Prices  of  all  meat  animals  except  hogs  v/ere  above  parity  in  mid- 
September,  with  feogs  below  both  parity  and  the  legal  minimum  for  ceiling 
prices-,    Price  ceilings  have  been  in  effect  for  all  meats  since. late 
January  thjLs  l-ypar,    Moreover,  prospective  larger  meat  supplies  in  1952 
shoiild  limit  upward  pressure  on  meat  prices. 

Prices  paid  by  farmers  have  held  relatively  stable  over  the  last 
6  months  and  are  currently  over  8  percent  above  a  year  agCe    In  the  com- 
ing year  prices  paid  by  farmers  probably  will  rise  a  little  above  this 
year*    V/age  ratesj  taxes  and  interest  payme.its  are  ail  expected  to  be 
higher  in  1952.    VI±th  prospects  also  for  somev.'hat  higher  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  generally,  the  parity  ratio  (the  ratio  of  the 
index  of  prices  received  by  faraers  to  prices  p>aid  by  fanners  for  com- 
moditxasf  .^interest;  taxes  and  wage  rates)  may  average  somewhat  less  than 
the  106  estimated  for  1951o 

Commodity  Highlights' 

.Cattle  and"  calf  slaughter  is  expected  to  increase  nnxt  year,  but 
hog  production  "may  be  about  the  same  as  in  1951 »    MiiiS        other  dairy 
P£24\iPiS  prices  will  be  higher,  as  demand  continues  to  increase 0  ^  Con- 
tinued high  production  of  eggs  and  broilers  is  expected  for  next  year  and  1 
prices  may  average  about  the  same  as  this  year.    Record  supplies  of  fats 
and  oils  are  in  prospect  for  the  1951^52  marketing  year  and  prices  are 
likely  to  average  lower  than  in  1950-51 ^    An  increased  demand  is  likley 
for  the  smaller  supply  of  feed  grains,  particularly  _co^n^ which  will  mean 
somewhat  higher  feed  prices  in  i95i-»    Kext  -  year     fruit  crop  may  be  slightly 
smaller  than  this  year  if  v.'eather  is  average.,  but  stocks  of  canned  fruits 
are  ^expected  to  be  larger,  and  growers^  prices  v-ill  probably  be  afeout  the 
saffi3  as  in  1951 «  '  Substantially  larger  supplies"  of  fresh  vegetables  are 
expected  in  early  1952  and  prj^ces  for  these  crops  may  be  lower  than  the 
high  prices  of  early  1951«    Farmers  are  likely  to  produce  sufficient  wheat 
next  year  to  meet-  estimated  requirements  and  to  increase  stocks  above  the 
level  expected  at  the  end  of  the  current  marketing  year*    Supplies  of 
potatoes  this  year  are  about  in  line  vath  estimates  of  req^airementso  -Prices 
are  expected  to  strengthen'- through  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  next 
year.    S3::eet potato  production  may  be  larger  next  year,  as  a  result  of  this 
year'-s  small  crop  and  high  prices  0    Prices  for  dry  edible  beans  v/ill  be 
higher  next  year,  and  stocks  vail  decline «    Carry-over  stocks  of  cotton 
vdll  be  small  next  year^  despite  the  large  1951  crop;  exports  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  and  domestic  mill  cons^jmption  probably  vail  continue 
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high.    Wool  prices  are  likely  to  be  relatively  favorable  in  1952,  but 
probably  will  not  average  as  high  as  1951 »    Consimiption  of  tobacco  in 
cigarettes  will  continue  to  rise  next  year,  while  exports' in  1952  pro- 
bably ;d.ll  remain  at  about  the  1951  level.    Woild  sv^  ar  production  pros- 
pects indicate  that  supplies  for  next  year  will  be  adequate  to  meet  nor- 
mal demand o    The  demand  for  lumber  in  1952  is  expected  to  remain  close 
to  the  r.filafivsly  nigh  livel  attained  in  195lo 

RECENT  ECONOMIC  TRENDS  '  • 

A- gradual  rise  in  employment,  higher  xrago    rates  and  increased 
business  and  farm  incomes  have  contributed  to  an  estimated  12  percent 
rise  in  total  personal  incomes  from  1950  to  1951*    After  allowance  for 
higher  taxes,  consumer  incomes  available  for  spending  increased  around 
9  percent.    Much  of  this  gain  was  associated  with  a  sharp  rise  in  ag- 
gregate demand  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea.    The  stronger 
demand  resulted  from  increased  preparations  for  defense,  consumer  "scarce 
buying"  in  anticipation  of  shortages  and  higher  prices,  and  a  step-up  in 
expenditures  for  neiv  construction  and  for  producer^'  durable  equipnento 
Employment  in  1951  may  total  nearly  2  percent  larger  than  last  year. 
Moreover,  there  \ms  an  increase  in  the  armed  forces?    These  gains  were 
made  possible  by  an  increase  in  the  labor  force  and  a  reudction  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  from  over  3  million  in  1950  to  less  than  2  million 
estimated  for  this  year  and  lc6  million  in  September.    The  length  of  the 
work  week  in  manufacturing  industries  also  increased  following  Korea. 
From  August  1950  through  April  1951>  the  work  week  averaged  over  l+l  hours 
per  week  but  it  has  since  declined  and  in  August  this  year  averaged  kO^k  hours 
per  week.    In  recent  months  aveaggs  hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries averaged  around  ,.9.'  percent  above  a  year  earlier-    The  continued 
rise  in  emplojTment  and  wage  rates  in  prospect  probably  will  result  in  in- 
creased disposable  incomes  for  1952  even  v,rith  higlier  taxes  rates  for  next  year 
The  gain  in  income,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as  from  1950^ 
to  1951. 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

Expanded  demands  on  the  economy  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea  were  accompained  by  an  increase  in  output  and  rising  prices*  Con- 
sequently, the  gross  national  product— thfe  total  output  of  goods  and 
services  valued  at  prevailing  prices3>-f or  the  third  quarter  was  estimated 
at  an  annual  rate  of  328  billion  dollars,  a  little  higher  than  the  previous 
quarter  and  I4  percent  above  a  yssr  earlier.    Higher  prices  accounted  if or 
approximately  one-half  the  gain  over  last  year. 

If  the  defense  program  develops  about  as  planned,  the  gross  national 
product  is  expected  to  continue  to  rise  over  the  next  year  but  at  a  some- 
what less  rapid  rate.    The  gain  from  this  year  to  next  may  be  only  about 
half  as  large  as  that  from  1950  to  1951. 
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Table  1.  -  Selected  series  on  production,  prices,  eLiployment  and  income 

1935-39;.  19^9,  1950  and  estimated  1951 


Item 

Base  ; 
:  period  : 
:  or 
.    unit  : 

Calendar  year 

:  1935-39 

a  vera  '^e 

:  19^+9 

;  1950 

;  Estimated 
1951 

Total  civilian  emploj^ment  1/  ; 

Million: 

: kh  6   ' ' 

60.0 

61.0 

Unemployment  l/  > 

do.  : 

3.1. 

1.9 

Industrial  production  2/  : 

:  1935-39' 

►  100 

176 

200 

221 

Durable  goods  : 

:     do.  . 

:  100 

202 

237 

274 

Nondurable  goods  ! 

:     do.  ' 

•  100 

168 

187 

198 

Consumers  ^  prices  (urban)  3/  > 

:  do. 

:  100 

170.2 

171.9 

185 

Food 

:  do. 

:  100 

201,9 

204.5 

226 

Nonfood  : 

;      do.  : 

:  100 

150.6 

154.2 

164 

Wliolesale  prices  all  com-  : 

modi ties  3/  - 

;  1920 

i  81 

155.0 

161.5 

181 

Farm  products  : 

:  do. 

:.•  76 

io5 . 

170,4 

196 

Food  products  : 

:  do. 

:  79 

161.4 

166.2 

186 

All  excluding  farm  and  food 

:     do.  ; 

:  81 

147  0 

153.2 

170 

Prices  received  by  farmers 

:  1910 -l4 

:  107 

249 

256 

299 

Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes 

and  wage  rates  : 

:  19x0 -lij- 

J  125 

250 

255 

2SI 

Parity  price  ratio  ; 

:  8b 

100  . 

100 

106 

Fgirm  cash  income'   excluding  ; 

Government  payments  ; 

;Bil«dol  , , 

:  8.0 

28.0 

.  28.8 

32.8 

Realized  net  income  of  farm  : 

operators  including  ; 

:       k  6 

Goveniment  payments 

:    do .. 

13.5 

12  7 

15 

Volume  of  farm  marketings  : 

:  1935-S9 

'  100 

151 

144 

148 

(Sross  national  product  k/ 

'Bil.dol. ' 

:     8k  0 

(  •  J 

Personal-  consumption  expend.  : 

.  do. 

J  63.6 

180.2 

19^.6 

205  ■ 

Gross  private  domestic 

^8.9 

investment  : 

►    do.  ; 

:  8.4 

33.0 

58.0 

Net  foreigh  investment 

:    do.  ! 

:  .h 

-2.3 

0 

Government  purchases  of  ' 

goods  and  services  ' 

do.  : 

11.8 

43.6 

42.5 

63.0 

Personal  income  k/  : 

■  do .  ; 

68.6 

205.1 

224.7 

251 

Disposable  personal  income  4/  : 

do.  : 

66.2 

186.4 

204.3 

223 

1/  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics. 
2/  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
3/  Bureau  of  labor  Statistics . 
\l  U,  S,  Department  of  Oocanerce. 
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Personal  Consumption  Sxpendi tures 

Shortly  after  Korea  and  again  early  in  195^  after  the  Chinese  inter- 
vention, waves  of  anticipatory  oiiying  resulted  in  shai^  increases  in  con- 
sumer expenditures  "both  in  relation  to  previous  "buying  and  relative  to  con- 
sumer  income.    With  prospects  for  shortages  and  higher  prices,  consumer  pur- 
chases rose  from  187  "billion  dollars  in  the  first  half  to  an  annual  rate  of 
202  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1950 ?  declined  a  little  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  then  rose  to  a  peak  rate. of  208  billion  dollars  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,,  nearly  12  percent  above  the  first  half  of  1950 »  But  the  gain 
over  1950  represented  only  2  to  3  percent  more  goods  and  services.  Consumer 
buying  of  durable  goods  rose  sharply  following  Korea  and  was  maintained  at  a 
high  level  through  the  first  quarter  of  1951.    Although  relative  gains  were 
sffia,ller,  increases  were  also  registered  in  purchases  of  nondurable  goods  and 
ser^'ices  during  that  period. 

Table  2,-  Gross  national  product  or  expenditures,  first  half  and  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1950  and  first  :three  quarters  of  1951>  annual  rates,  seasonally 

adjusted  l/ 

.  (Billions  of  dollars)  


IQ.50  :  1951 


Item  : 

1st 

:    3rd   ' : 

hth  : 

1st 

!    2nd  : 

3rd  2/ 

• 

Half 

: Quarter :Quarter : Quarter 

iQuarter :Quarter 

Gross  national  product  or  : 

269.7 

303.7 

31S.? 

325.6 

328 

Personal  consumption  expen-  : 

186.7 

202.5 

198. 

208.2 

201,7 

20k 

26,k 

3i^.3 

29.4 

31^5 

25.9 

105.5- 

IOU.9 

111.5 

109.5 

• 

60.8 

62.7 

6^4-. 0 

65.2 

66.2 

• 

Gross  private  domestic  inventment 

kk.O 

^7.3 

60.2 

59.6 

63.5 

57 

20.8 

23^5 

23.3 

23.9 

22.3 

Producers' durable  equipment  ,.: 

20.2 

21^.5 

25.0 

26.5 

26.7 

Change  in  business  inventories: 

3.2 

-  -7 

11.8 

9.3 

lk,k 

• 

Net  foreign  invo3t?iient 

'1.6 

-3-2  • 

-2.7 

-2.3 

1 

• 
• 

Government  purchases  of  goods  : 

iiO.7 

40.8 

lf7.8 

52,9 

60.0 

66 

21.6 

21. k 

27.5 

32.1 

38,7 

.2 

.2 

.2 

,2 

.2 

19.2 

19.7 

•  20.  if 

21.1 

21. k 

Department  of  Commerce .  . 

1,/  !5etail  will  not  nece&sarily  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 
2/  Preliminary  estimates  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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Since  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  conGumer  demand  for  many  goods 
and  services  has  eased  despite  a  continued  rise  in  incomes.  Consumer 
expenditures  in  the  second  quarter  of  1951  were  down  6  "billion  dollars 
from  the  first  quarter  to  an  annual  rate  of  202  billion  dollars.  Apparently 
the  summer  lull  in  consumer  buying  vas  due  primarily  to  heavy  advance  buying 
after  mid-1950,  the  continued  availability  and  very  substantial  inventory 
accumulations  of  many  goods,  plus  the  prospects  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Korean  conflict.    Reduced  consuiTier  purchaijes  and  the  continued  high  output 
of  goods  resulted  in  a  record  rate  of  net  inventory  accumulation  in  excess 
of  Ik  billion  dollars  in  the  second  quarter  of  I95I.    And,  with  rising  incomes 
and  reduced  consumer  buying,  personal  savings  have  risen  to  the  highest  rate 
since  the  end  of  World  T/ar  II. 

Although  incomes  continue  to  rise  and  restricted  use  of  materials  is 
cutting  down  output  of  some  durable  goods,  consumers  are  still  buying 
cautiously.    Preli'ninary  estimates  for  the  third  quarter  indicate  a  sliglit 
gain  in  consuraer  expenditures  for  nondurable  goods  and  for  services.  In 
recent  months  the  rate  of  inventory  accumulation  has  slowed  considerably 
and  apparently  most  of  the  ^in  is  in  defense  goods-in-process.  Substantial 
cutbacks  have  occurred  in  production  of  consumer  goods  as  a  result  of 
restricted  use  of  materials,  generally  lighter  demand,  and  large  inventories 
of  many  consumer  goods.    However,  there  is  some  evidence  in  recent  weeks  to 
indicate  that  economic  conditions  are  becoming  a  little  more  firm.  In 
addition  to  the  small  pick-up  in  sales  in i. the  third  quarter,  wholesale  prices 
in  general  have  risen  slightly  in  recent  weeks. 

With  a  continued  rise  in  consumer  incomes  in  prospect  over  the  coming 
year,  expenditures  for  goods  and  services  are  also  expected  to  rise.  Ee- 
stricted  use  of  critical  rjaterials  has  already  cut  down  output  of  some 
consumer  durables  and,  for  the  fourth  quarter,  allocations  of  metals  for 
such  goods  as  automobiles,  household  appliances,  and  television  and  radio 
sets  will  in  general  permit  production  at  about  60  percent  of  the  rates  of 
the  first  half  of  1950*    Although  few,  if  any,  shortages  of  consuiiier  goods 
now  exist,  supplies  of  some  durable  goods  may  become  tighter  as  inventories 
are  worked  down.    Material  allocations  in  the  coming  year  probably  will 
restrict  output  of  many  consumer  durables.    However,  output  of  these  goods 
will  also  depend  largely  on  the  rate  of  increase  in  defense  production,  the 
build-up  of  productive  capacityoof  basic  materials,  and  the  extent  to  which 
producers  can  reduce  use  of  critical  materials  per  unit  of  output  by  changes 
in  design  and  use  of  substitutes.    Somewhat  larger  supplies  of  food  and  other 
nondurable  goods  are  in  prospect  for  next  year  and,  if  expenditures  for 
durable  goods  are  limited  by  restricted  output,  some  of  this  buying  power  may 
be  shifted 'into  the  purchase  of  foods  and  other  nondurable  goods.    Total  con- 
sumer expenditui-es  for  goods  and  services  in  I952  probably  will  be  larger 
than  this  year  even  though  personal  savings  continue  high. 

Gross  Private  Domestic  Investment 

Gross  private  domestic  investment  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  was 
at  an  annual  rate  of  6I.6  billion  dollars,  up  ^4-0'  percent  from  the  same  period 
a  year  earlier .    More  than  one -half  of  this  gain  was  in  larger  business  in- 
ventories.   However,  expenditures  for  durable  equipment  vrere  up  about  one- 
third  and  new  construction  expenditures  increased  about  11  percent  above 
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the  first  naif  of  195C.    Preliminary  estiiEates  for  the  third  quarter  in- 
dicate a  decline  in  tot8,l  private  investment  expenditures  largely"  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  smaller  net  inventory  a^TCumulation .    Expenditures  for  producers' 
durable  equipmtjnt  continued  to  rise  into  the  third  q.uarter  while  -new  con- 
struction was  down  a  little  end  net  inventory  accumulation  was  reduced  from 
an  annual  rate  of  14.4  "billion  dollars  in  the  second  quarter  to  around  one- 
half  that  rate  for  the  third  quarter..      •  . 

Under  the  impact  of-  the  defense  program,  "business  expenditures  for 
new  plant  and  equipment  have  risen  each  quarter  since  early  19^0.  and  for  the 
third  quarter  were  at  a  record  annual  rate  of  27.2  "billion  dollars,  about 
h"^  percent  ahove  a  year  ago.    However,  the  rate  of  gain  is  slov.-ing  as  sup- 
plies of  critical  materials  and  other  controls  limit  "business  investment. 
Flans  of  .business  men  in  late  July  and  August  indicated  a  continued  high 
level  of  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  equipment  with  the  prospect  that  the 
total  for  1951  will  "be  more  than  one-third  higher  than  last  year  Current 
investmen-c  programs  are  being  encouraged  by  such  Government  ,  aids  as  the 
"rapi-d  tax  GUiOrti^^atic-n"  authorized  for  defense-supporting  industrial  faci- 
lities .and  by  direct  loans  and  loaji  guarantees.    Moreover,  earnings  and 
sales  are>  .in  genei^al,  relatively  high. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  drive  to  expand  capacity  of  basic  indus- 
tries to  support  "bo^h  Liilitary  and  civilian  production  should  ieiid  consider- 
able strength  to  the  dei!i£.nd  for  capital  goods.    However,  capital  outlays  in 
non-defense  industries  pro"bably  will  be  reduced  depending  largely  on  avail- 
able supplies  of  critical  materials.    In  toxal  it  is  expected  that  business 
expenditures  for  investment  will-  continue  at  a  high. rate  over  the  next  year. 
Housing  starts  next  year  probably  will  be  lower  than  in  1951         cuts  are 
also  In  prospect  for . commercial  and  non-defense  industrial  construction  in 
1952,    Rapidly  expanding  output  of  defense  goods  may,  require  a  relatively 

.large  net  inventory  accumulation.  But  net  gain  in  business  inventories  next 
year  probably  will  average  much  lower  than  so  far  this  year,  .  All  investment 

-prospects  combined  point  to  some  reduction  in  total  private  domestic  invest- 
ment in  19p2  compared  to  this.  year. 

Government  Purchases  of  Goods  and  Services 

Government  expenditures  (Federal,  State    and  local)  have  risen  steadil 
since  the  outbreal:  of  hostilities  in  Korea.    In  the  third  quarter  of  this  yea 
total  expenditures  were  tvo-thirds  larger  than  in  the  first  half  of  1^5^. 
Expanded  defense  e-xpenditure-s  accounted  for  the  gain,  rising  from  an  annual 
rate  around  16.3  billion  dollars  in  "che  first  half  of  I95O  to  about  kl  bil- 
lion by  ^the  third  quarter  of  this  year.    Currently  expenditures  for  defense 
represent  over  12  percent  of  the  gross  national  product.    C-ovemment  expendi- 
tures for  goods  and  services  this  year  may  total  around       percent  more  than 
in  19!;0. 

The  planned  build-tp  in  expenditures  for  defense  from  an  annual  rate 
of  about  ^1  billion  dollars  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  to  around 
65  billion  a  year  hence  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  outlook  for  1952. 
Although  non-defense  expendit'ores  may  decline  a  little,  total  Ooverroment 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services  next  year  are  expected  to  pe  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  total  for  this  year  if  the  defense  program  develops 
about  as  planned. 
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Net  fqreisn  Invastnsnt 

In  the  fiscal  year  as  in  the  preceding  year,  this  compo- 

.nent  of  the  gross  national  product  T-as  negative,    lhat  is,  our  merchandise 
and  service  transactions  with  foreign  countries  (our  export  surplus)  was 
exceeded  hy  our  Government  grants  and  private  gifts  to  those  countries  with 
the  result  that  in  both  years  our  net  foreign  assets  including  gold  decreased. 
The  net  foreign  investment  in  fiscal  1950-^51  was  minus  2.1  billion  dollars 
compared  to  minus  1.0  billion  in -the  preceding  year. 

Financing  United  States  Exports  of .Goods,  and  Services 

In  fiscal  year  1950-51^  the  "total  value  of  United  States  exports  of 
goods  and  services  vas  17.3  billion  dollars  compared  with  lU.O  billion  in 
the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  2k  percent.     In. both  years,  foreign 
countries  received  more  dollar  exchange  from  U.  S.  imports  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices; United  States  Government  foreign  grants  and  loans,  and  other  less  im-  . 
portant  sources  than  was  necessary  to  finance  U.  S.  exports  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices.   Consequently,  these  countries  had  a  net  accumulation  of  gold  and  dol- 
lar assets  (Col.  3j  table  3)  instead  of  a  net  liquidation  as  in  the  immediate  . 
postwar  years.    Of  the  two  principal  sources  of  foreign  receipts  of  gold  and 
dollars--U,  s,  imports  and  U.  S.  Governmont  foreign  grants  and. loans  - -im- 
ports have  been  consistently  larger  and  have  shovm  an  upward  trend  since  the 
war  while  foi^ign  grants  and  loans  have  declined  since  19^9-  .In  fiscal 
I95O-5I  U.  S.  imports  of  goods  and  services  vrere  valued  at  Ik.f  billion  dol- 
lai^s,  up  almost  ^0  percent  from  .the  preceding  year.    On  the  other  hand. 
Government  foreign  grants  and  loans  fell  10  percent  to  U.U  billion  dollars  in 
fiscal  195O-5I  from  the  preceding  year.    Thus,  foreign  receipts  of  gold  and 
dollars  from  these  two  principal  sources  rose  from  lk,Q  billion  in  19^9-50 
to  19.1  in  1950-!?1.    Foreign  countries  are  expected  in  fiscal  1951-52  to 
earn  more  dollars  from  United  States  imports  of  goods  and  services  and  receive 
more  dollars  from  U.  S.  foreign  grants  and  loans  than  in  the  preceding  year 
even  though  appropriations  for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  as  contained 
in  the  bill  sent  to  the  President  show  a  decrease  to  7.,  3.  Million  dollars  from 
the  B,6"i3iliion  dollars  actually  appropriated-ln  fiscal  1950-51.    'I'he  ex- 
pected increase  in  foreign  receipts  of  foreign  aid. dollars  is    due    to    -  .  . 
large-     obligated    but  undisbursed  balances  of  U.  S.  Government  foreign  grants 
and  loans  for  military  aid  on  hand  on  July  1,  1951-     In  addition  to  an  ex- 
pected increase  in  foreign  receipts  of  dollar  exchaiige  in  1951-52  compared 
with  the  previous • year,  foreign  holdings  of  gold  and' dollars  at  the  beginning 
of  .1951-52  totaled  20.1  billion  dollars,  up  3-^  billion  or  20  percent  fro.m 
the  holdings  a  year  earlier.    Total  foreign  holdings,  plus  receipts  during 
the  year- -that  is,  the  supply  .of  gold  and  dollars  available  to  foreign  count-- 
ries  during  the  year- -are  expected  to  be  larger  in  fiscal  1951-52  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  This  expected  increase  in  the  foreign  supply  of. dollar  ex- 
change in  fiscal  1951-52  includes  (as  indicated  above)  some  dollars  earmarked 
as  military  foreign  aid  which  will  probably  be  used  for  procurement  of  pri- 
marily nonagri cultural  items.    However,  the  foreign  supply  of  dollars,  even 
excluding  military  foreign  aid  is  expected  to  be  larger  in  1951-52  than  in 
the  preceding  year  due  mainly  to  the  20  percent  increase  in  foreign  holdings 
of  gold  and  dollars . 
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Table  3.-  Financing  of  United  States  exports  of  goods  and 
services  in  specified  periods 

(Billions  of  dollars) 


Period 


1950 


1951 


1st  qtr.  (ann.  rate) 
2nd  qtr,  (ann.  rate) 


U.  S. 

exports 

of 
goods 

and 
services 


Means  of  financing 


U.  S. 

imports 
of 
goods 
and 
sei'vices 


S?ie  of  gold 
and    short -and 
long-term  dol- 
lar assets  by 

foreign 
countries  (Net 


U,  S. 

Government 

foreign 
grants  and 
loans 
(Net) 


Other 
sources 

and 
^balancijig 
J item  1/ 
:  (Net) 


:  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(5) 

1935-39 

annual  average 

:  4.0 

3.4 

1.1 

iJi')  0.1 

(-)  0.4 

1946 

>  14.7 

7.0 

1.9 

5.0 

0.8 

1947 

'  19.8 

8.3 

4.5 

5.8 

1.2 

1948 

'  17.0 

10  0  3 

0.8 

5.0 

0.3 

1949 

1st 

gtr.  (ann,  rate) 

;  17,4- 

10.1 

f 

-)  0,1 

6.7 

0.7 

2nd 

q.tr.  (ann.  rate) 

;  17.6 

9.5 

1.4 

6.7 

0 

3rd 

qtr,  (ann.  rate) 

.  14.8 

9.3 

0.3 

.  5.-9 

(-)  0.7 

4th 

q.tr.  (ann.  rate)  ; 

:  '14.0 

9.5 

/ 

0.1.9 

4.6 

1.8 

'  16.0 

9.6 

( 

-)  0.1  . 

6.0 

0»5 

1st 

qtr.  (ahn. 

rate) 

-13.0 

10.1 

( 

-)  1.8 

2nd 

qtr.  (ann. 

rate) 

:  14  a 

10.8 

( 

-)  2.7 

3rd 

qtr.  (ann. 

rate) 

;  14.0 

13.5 

( 

-)  6.2 

4th 

qtr.  (ann. 

rate) 

;  16.6 

14.1 

( 

-)  3.9 

14.4 

12.1 

( 

-)  3.6 

21.0 


15o7 


(-)  3.4 
(-)  0.7 


4.4 
4.6 
3.6 
4.5 

3/  4.3 


4.4 

5.1 


0.3 
1.4 

3cl 

1.9 

1.6 


0.8 
0.9 


1/  Includes  loans  of  U.  S.  dollars  by  the  International  Banl^:  and  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.    In  I949  these  loans  totaled  I37  million  dollars.    In  I95O 
they  totaled  I7  million  dollars.    Private  remittances  and  investments  abroad  are 
also  included  except  in  the  1935-39  average,  , 

2/  Includes  private  loans  and  remittances  to  foreigners  which  in  other  periods  are 
in  column  5. 

3/  Includes  2.7  in  ERP  grants,  0.^  in  grants  for  Government  relief  in  occupied- 
areas  and  0.5  for  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  program. 
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Agricultural-  Ezportig 

United  States  exports  of  agricultural  products  in. fiscal  195'^~51 
were  valued  at  3-^  billion  dollars.  1^  percent  larger  than  the  3-0  "billion 
in  the  preceding  year.     The  quantit,}  index  of  agricultural  exports  de- 
clined k  percent  between  the  tvro  fiscal  years. 

One.  factor  contributing  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports was  the  increase  of  about  one -fifth  in  the  supply  of  gold  and  dollars 
available  to  foreign  countries  in  195Q"51  over  the  previous  year.  This  in- 
crease made  it  possible  for  foreign  countries  to  finance  a  larger  share  of 
our  agricultural  exports  out  of  their  own  dollar  resources.  In  1950-51> 
only  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  agricultural  exports  was  financed  with 
EGA  and  Ge.riba  funds  compared  to  about  two-thirds  for  19^9-50. 


Table  h.-  Exports  of  United  States  agricultural  products  financed  under  the 
under  the  two  major  foreign  aid  programs.  EGA  l/  and  Garioa  2/  and  by 
all  means  for  the  years  beginning  July  1,  19^9  s.nd  195^ 


CGmmcdity 


Bread  grains  (wheat,  all 
■wheat  flour ,  rye )   . ,  

Coarse  grains  (coiii;  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  grain 


sorghums 


Other  grains  and  grain  pre- 
parations   

Oils,  fats,  oilseeds,  and 
peanuts  (edible  and  inedible) 

Tobacco  rjimanufactured  ........ 

Cotton  and  linters  ...... ^ ... . 

All  other  agricultural  products 
(edible  and  Inedible) 


Financed  with  EGA:  Tote^l 
and  Garioa  funds_  :  agri- 
Percent  rcultur- 


Total 


19'30-')1 


Financed  with  EGA:  Total 
and  Garioa  funds  :  agri- 


Percent  :  cultural 


Value  : 

of 
total 

*  eX" 

:r)0rts  3/ 

:  Value  : 

of 

total 

rexports 
'  ..3/ 

Mil, do] . 

Pet. 

Mil.dol. 

:Mil .dol . 

Pet. 

Mil. dol. 

606 

Or-7 

693 

!  3''6 

he 

760 

209 

239 

r  188 

53 

355 

18 

18 

102 

:  7 

0 

121 

161 
695 

60 
63 
73 

■  268 
235 
9^9  J 

U8 

:  131 

12 

i+8 

389 
9ki 

131 

26 

501 

27 

5 

569 

1.159 


3^ 


3  ^09 


1/  The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  data  include  all  prograris  aidmini stored 
by  EGA,    The  EGA  data  are  the  values  of  liftings,  corrected  for  late  reports 
through  August  3I,  I95I. 

2/  Garioa  -stands  for  "Government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas"  the  budget  title  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Lcpaitment  of  Defense. 

^  Includes  agricultural  exports  financed    with  EGA  and  Garioa  funds  and  with  all 
other    Government  and  private  funds. 
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The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  ICorea  also  contrihuted  to  an  increase 
in  the  value  cf  agricu?  tmal  exports  in  19!pO-51..   As.  a  result  of '  post -Korean 
price  increases,,  personal  incomes  rose  in  raw -material -producing  countries. 
In  addition,  the  Korean  conflict  caused  foi-eign  countries   .to  huild  up  their 
stock  of  food  and  I'aw  materials,  in  anticipation  of  shortages  and  higher  prices 

The  va3.ue  of  agricultural  exports  during  the  1951-52  fiscal  year  pro- 
hably  vill  total  somewhat  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.    The  volume  of 
exports  is  expected  to  "be  ,  5  to  10.  percent  larger  while,  average  export  prices 
may  be  a  little  lower.    With  a  larger  cotton  crop^  removal  of  U,.  S.  export 
controls,  and  relatively  short  foreign  stocks,  exports  of  cotton  probably 
will  be  substantially  larger  during  1951-5.2  than  in  the  previous  year.  In- 
creased cotton  exports  together  with  small  increases  in  the  quantity  of  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  are  expected  to  more  than  offset  a  probable  reduction  in 
the  vo-lume  of  coarse  grains  and  dairy  and  poultry  products .    VJheat  exports 
in  195I-52  are  not  expected  to  change  much  from  the  previous  year.  However, 
export  wheat  prices  may  be  up  a  little .and  .the  value  of.  wheat  exports  should 
be  somewhat  higher  in  1951-52.  -.Viheat  crop  prospects  are  relatively  poor  in 
the  major  Southern  Hemisphere  exporting  countries  but  a  record  Canadian,  crop 
may  at  least  offset  reduced  supplies  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

'  COMMODITY  PRICES 

■  Following,  the  outbreak. of .hostilities  in  Korea,  demands  on 'the 
economy  by  consumers,  business,  aM  the  Government  were  sharply  expanded „ 
And  though  putput- of  •gbodsv.  also,  rose  rapidly  the  increase  was  small  relative 
•to  expanded  demand"  and  the  general  level  b'f  wholesale'  prices  increased  by 
about  17  percent  from, mid-1950  to  a  peak  in  March  this  year.    The  rise  .from 
February  to  March  was  "very  slight  following  the  imposition,  of  the. General- 
Ceiling  Price  Hegulation  which' became  effective  in  late  January  1951. 

mth  the  slackening  in  consumer  buying  since  the . first . quarter  of 
this  year  average  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities  declined ■ gradually 
into  mid-September  and  have  since  been  firm  at  a  .level  ,3.. 5  .Percent  ..below 
the  March  peak,  but  are  5.2  percent  above  mid -October  a  year  ago,  and  nearly 
v!l3v  percent  above  the  average  just  before  Korea.This  year's  record  agricu3.- 
tural  production  is  prima.rily  responsible  for  the      6. percent  decline  in 
wholesale,  prices  of  farm  products  since  mid-March.,  .  "VOiolesale  food  prices, 
moving  against  the  general  trend,  were  2.7  percent  higher  in  mid-October. 
Both  groups  are  substantially  above  mid-October  195Q.--10.3  and  11.1  percent, 
respectively.    The  average  for  all  comm.odities  other  than  farm  products  and 
food  is  if; 3 -percent  below  mid-Itoch,  and  2^3  percent  higher  than  e  year  ago. 
TextiJ.e  products,  down  1^1.5  percent  f.-'om  March  and  3. ,6  percent  from  October 
1950,  are  the  only  group  which  is  currently  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Chenlcala 
and  allied  products  and  building  materials  in  mid-October  were  2.9  and  2.k 
percent  respectively  below  March  I95I  while  metals  and  metal  products      were  • 
1.3  percent  higher. 
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able  5»  Group  indexes  o.f  wholesale  prices ,  week  ended  October  I6,  1951 

with  comparisons 


Commodity  Group 


Week  ended.  October  I6,  1951 

Week  2  V/eek'     ;  Week    s  Week       Waek    i  _J^PJ£Sr^p-^-3'n^^  change  from   

ended  tended      t  ended  :  ended  : ended    :  Week    i  Week  :  Week' ;lWe^k 
Oct  «'l6/.  Sept  .18  ^  J  Mar  c  20 ,  vOct  o  17 . 5  J-rie  2%  i  ended    s  ended  t  end  ed  i  ended 
1951  :  1^51    ':    1951%  1950  ':  1950  *gSept,l^^Mar-a20^9ct*17^J.une  2? 
:  :  :  ;  ?  1951    :  1951     1950  1950 


All  commodities 

:  177.7 

176,4 

I84.22 

168.9 

157  c  4 

.7 

■  -3o5 

+ 

5.2 

+ 

12.9 

Farm  products 

:  195^3 

18816 

204  9  8 

177.0 

165=4 

+ 

356 

-4-6 

10.3 

18.1 

Foods 

:  191.6 

187  ^9 

186 « 6 

172.4 

162 « 4 

2.0 

+ 

11.1 

+ 

18.Q 

All  other  .than 

farm  and  food 

:  165  a 

165.4 

X72c.5 

161 0  4 

149.2 

« 2 

-  4<»3 

+ 

2o3 

+ 

iOo7 

Textile  pro- 

ducts 

:  157  a. 

163  c  2 

183  c  7 

162  0  9 

137  c3 

3.7 

-14^5 

3.6 

14 » 4 

Fuel  and. 

lighting  pro- 

ducts 

138 « 6 

13806 

135c4 

132o8 

•i- 

a 

+  ,1 

2o5 

4.5 

Metals  and 

products 

I  190.9 

189.4 

188,4 

178o3 

171.9 

T 

,8 

+  1.3 

+ 

7.1 

+ 

11.1 

Building  mat- 

erials 

:  223.2 

222  cO 

228o6 

219.7 

203 .7 

4- 

o5 

2 » 4 

+ 

1.6 

+ 

9.6 

Chemicals  and 

allied  pro 

ducts 

I  141 0 2 

140,4 

145  o4 

132.4 

114.5 

+ 

•6 

-  2.9 

+ 

6.6 

23.3 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  crops,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products. in  mid- Sept ember  1951  had  receded  by  7  percent  tvcm 
the  peak  reached  in  Feburary  of  this. year c    6n  September  15,  1951?  the  BAE 
index    of  prices  received  "^y  farmers  was  291  (1910-14-100)  j  com.pared  with 
313  on  Frbruary  15  .of  this  year,-  and  272  a  year  ago.  .  Prices  received  by' 
farmers  in  mid -Sept ember  were  18  percent  above  ^une  of  last  year,  just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict, 

.Most  of  the  decline  in  prices  received  by  farmers  since  early  this 
year  has  occurred  in  crop  prices  although  prices  received  for  wool  and  meat, 
animals  have  also  declined.    Cotton  prices  in  mid- Sept ember  were  dowrv  nearly ^ 
one-fifth, from  February  in  response  to  the  prospective  I6. 9  million->bale- 
crop  for  this-  year.    With  record  -supplies  of  fats  and  oils  for  the  1951-52  - 
marketing  year,  prices  of  oil-bearing  crops  in  mid-September'  were  almost 
■one-fourth  lox^rer  than  in  February.    Frui.t .  and  truck  crop  prices  season- 
ally adjusted- were  down  during  this  period  by  12  and  17  percent,-  respectivelyo 
•Among  the  important  factors  in  this  39  percent  decline  in  wool  prices  from  • 
Februaj^y  to  mid- Sept  ember"  were  an  easing  in  consumer  demand;  relatively 
Ifearge-in^ntories  at  various  processing  levels,      "^1  a  substantial  incir^ase  ' 
in  the  use  of . competitive'  fibers,  and  a  temporary  abatement  in  military  • 
procurement.  .  Meat  animal'  prices  in  mid-September  v/ere  about  3  percent  beloiAT  : 
.February, largely  due  to  seasonal  declines  in  prices  of  hogs,  lambs,  and  sheep. 
Seasonally  adjusted  dai-ry  product  prices  were  generally  unchanged  and  adjusted 
poultry  and  egg  prices  in  September  averaged  3  percent  higher  than  in  February, 
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Ta'ole  6  c-  C-ro-ap  ir.de."as  of  prict^B  recei  vecl  "bv  farmers^  Ssptember  1^  ^  1951 


Cominodlty  group 


Food  grains 

Feed  grains  and  hay 

Cotton 

To"bar:co 

Oil-bearing  crops 
Fruit  1/ 
Ti-ack  crops  l/ 
Ctiier  Yegeta"bles 

Ail  crots 


vith  comparicons 


(1910-1^=100) 


t  I  - ■:  ;      Septeraber  15/1951 

:Sept  c  15 ;  :Feb  c I5  >  :Sept  <•  I5  > ; J une  15 ; :;  percentage  change  from 


233 

216 
283 
i^23 
288 
195 

192 


239 


254 

222 
351 

3"9 

222 

287 
I07 

283 


1950 


221 
19^ 
336 
428 
303 
215 

l8i 

163 

243 


1950    'Feb  n 15 ; ^Sept : 15 , ; June  15 , 

.:  1951  ■  ;  .1950 


218 
190 
251 
388 
25i|- 

209 
186 

225 


-  8 

-19 

-  k 

«  24 

-  12 

+  15 

-  16 


5 

11 
16 
1 
5 
9 

31 
18 


1950 


+ 
+ 


7 

Ik 


+  13 

+  9 
+  13 


+  Ik 
+  3 

+  6 


Meat  anicals 
Dairy  products  l/ 
Poultry  and  eggs  l/ 
Wool 


ii-11 

278 
22S 
i76 


425 
279 
222 
612 


372 
24I; 
184 

349 


243 

168 
316 


-  3 

+  3 

-  39 


+  10 

+  14 

+  24 

+  8 


+  20 
+  12 
+  36 
+  19 


Livestock  and 
livestock 
product c 

Crops  and  live- 
stcck  and 
product 


TJ   SeaiTonally  adjusted--. 


337 


2r' 


-^40 


313 


293 


272 


268 


247 


-  1 


-  7 


+  13 


7 


26 


+  18 


1 


jSss  than  0,5  percent  decrease. 


Although  marketings  of  some  fam  products  will  he  seasonally  heavy  during 
the  rest  of  this  year^  prices  recei7ed  in  general  are  expected  to  he  relatively 


fftrong  during  the  next  few  inont] 


Average.-  whole saj.e  prices  of  farm  products 


In  mid-Octoher  were  up  3-6  percent  from  the  previous  month. 


195^ 


Feccr 


in 
d 


Altho\^.gh  the  demand  for  farm.  produc"!:w=5  ie  expected  to  continue  to  rise 
,  large  s'-^pplies  protally  will  ease  upward  pressure  on  farm  prices, 
sunpiies  of  farm  products  are  in  prospect  for  the  1951-52  marketii^g  year  and., 
with  a  continued  high  level  of  demand  and  favorable  growing  conditions,  farm 
output  in  1952  probably  will  continue  large-    Crop  production  for  sale  and 
farm  home  consumption  available  for  the  1951-52  marketing  year  is  currently 
estimated  at  7  to  8  percent  above  a  year  ago.    Record-  supplies  of  fate  and  oila 
are  in  prospect  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1951*    Feed  supplies 
are  above  average >  but  expected  expansion  in  production  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  in  1952  probably  will  make  it  necessary  to  draw  on  reserve  feed 
grains  and  thus  further  reduce  carry-over  stocks  by  the  end  of  the  1951-52  year- 
Output  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  1952  will  likely  be  larger  than 
this  year,    A  reasonable  expectation  is  that  i,3ef  production  and- veal  production 
combined  next  year  may  be  up  about  It)  percent  above  the  low  levels-  of 
this    year.    Tne      build-up  cf  cattle  Inventories  this  year  is  expected  to 
equal  about  one-fourth  of  the  number  slaughtered  during  1951*    Poultry  produc- 
tion also  may  increase  a  little  while  the  output  of  pork  and  dairy  products 
probably  will  continue  relatively  high  in  1952. 


I 
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The  level  of  prices  rscf/iTod  "by  famers  next  year,  partic-ilarly  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year,  vill  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  weather  conditions 
during  the  1952  growing  eeaeon.    Geneially  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
and  red'uced  farm  oiitp;;t         a  hii^h  3.evel  of  demand  for  farm  products  could  ex- 
ert c on 3 1  der at' le  upward  pressure  on  prices  as  they  adjust  to  new  crop  prospect So 
Prices  could  rise  further  under  provisions  of  the  Defen^fe  ]^roducticn  Act  as 
amended  in  1951 »    li'i  mid-Septeml:er  crop  prices  in  general  were  helow  parity  and 
minimain  levels  at  which  ceilin^^  prices  cs-u  'be  estal-lished  under  the  Act  c  Eow- 
ever^  meat  animal  prices,  except  for  hogs,  were  aoc'/e  parity  in  mid-Septemher 
and  ail  except  hogs  and  sheep  were  above  the  lega].  mjnimum  for  ceiling  prices. 
Price  ceilings  have  "been  in  effect  on  all  meats  since  January  28,  1951 • 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  (including  interest,  taxes  and  farm 
wage  rates)  in  nid-Septem"':)er  195^  ^^^^  2  percent  above  the  mid-February  level, 
having  declined  on3.y  fractionally  from  the  record  level  reached  in  April  and 
May  of  this  year,    Current.ly  the  parity  index  is  around  8  percent  higher  than^ 
a  year  ago-.    Prices  paid  in  mid-3eptember  for  commodities  used  in  farm  pro- 
duction were  only  fractionally  below  the  peak  in  April  and  nearly  10  percent 
above  a  year  agOv    Farm  wages  o:i  October  1  were  up  se9.sonally  from  July  and 
about  11  percent  higher  than  last  year.    Farm  production  costs  in  1952  are 
expected  to  be  a  little  higher  than  for.  this  year.    Continued  expansion  in 
the  nonagrl cultural  sector  of  the  economy  and  prospects  for  higher  wsge  rates 
probably  will  contribute  to  higher  farm  wage  rates  in  the  coming  year.  In- 
terest payments,  taxes,  and  commodity  prices  in  general  are  all  expected  to 
be  a  little  higher  in  1952. 

The  parity  ratio—the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  divided  by 
the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates — was  at  II3  in 
February  this  year.    But  with  the  decline  in  farm  p.rices  dince  February,  the 
parity  ratio  had  fallen  to  IO3  by  mid-?eptembero    In  the  coming  year  this 
ratio  Biay  average  a  little  lower  than  the  106  estimated  for  1951* 

Average  prices  paid  by  urban  consuiners  of  moderate  incomes  have  stead- 
ied since  Jv^ne,  after  having  risen  2  percent  from  January  195 -1--    The  index 
was  185.5  (1935-39-100)  in  both  July  and  August.    Preliminary  data  based 
on  a  survey  of  eight  large  cities  indicate  that  food  prices  continued 
steady  during  September.    The  urban  cost  of  living  may  rise  slightly  in  the 
next  year.    Average  prices  piaid  for  commodities  used  in  rural  family  living 
have  continued  relatively  steady  over  the  past  7  months «    The  index  in  mid- 
Feptember  was  268  percent  of  the  1910-rV  average,  slightly  below  the  record 
reached  in  May,  and  6  percent  above  mid-Beptember  a  year  ago^    Rural  living 
costs  are  also  likely  to  rise  a  little  over  the  Eoxt  year. 


FAF.M  inCCME 

This  yearns  gross  farm  income  is  estim.ated  at  37^5  Mllion  dollars, 
or  1^  percent  higher  than  In  1950.    Production  expenses  'are  up  12  percent 
to  approxim^ately  22 ..5  billion  dollars.    And  farmers'  realized  net  Income  is 
around  I5  billion  dollars^   or  13  percent  higher  than  last  year's  revised 
estimate  of  12^7  billion.    However^  it  is  still  substantially  below  19^7  and 
19^8,,    1\  onagri  cultural  income  is  ciirrently  at  a,  record  high  and  is  expected 
to  continue  to  rise  in  1952c 
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Uext  yearns  grvoss  farn  incoma  Tnay  Tdd  up  as  m-jch  as  5  percent  from 
the  1951  estimate  of  3?c5  "billion  dollars >    Cash  receipts  from  marketings, 
its  principal  ccmpcnentp  are  also  expected  to  increase  around  5  percent 
from  the  estima-Ged  1951  l£vel  cf  '32c.Q  "billion^    If  gro'-dng  conditions  ar.? 
average-,  the  total  volume  of  farm  marketings  will  "be  larger  than  this 
yearp  and  proua"bly  ]^.xger  than  in  any  previous  yearo    iiut  prices  in  1952 
are  not  expected  to  average  significantly  higher  than  in  195^?  ^°  ^  wholes 
Both  crops  and  livestock  are  exToected  to  share  in  the  small  increase  in 
cash  receipts  projected  for  1952p  v/ith  some  gains  likely  in  cattle  and 
calves  i  dairy  products,  v/heat^  corn,,  and  cot  ton  ^ 

Farmers'  total  cost  of  production  is  likely  to  rise  further  in  1952> 
with  practically  all  items  of  expense  contrituting  to  the  increase.  In*- 
creases  in  a  few  individual  expense  categories  may  "be  as  much  as  10  per- 
. cento    Consequently^  farmers'  realized  net  income  in  1952  may  "be  ahout  the 
same  as  in  195ic 

Farmers'  cash  receipts  this  year  will  total  about  32o3  "billion 
dollars,  or  1^1-  percent  a'bove  1950c.    Eeceipts  from  livestock  and  livestock 
productSj,  estimated  at  19^5  "billion  dollarsj  are  20  percent  higher  than 
last  year;  "but  crop  receipts  of  13c3  "billion  are  up  only  6  percent© 
G-cvernment  pa^.Tnents  to  farmers  in  195'-  '-Jill  prol-ahly  total  only  slightly 
higher  than  in  1950o    The  val\ie  of  home -consumed  farm  prcductSp  however, 
and  the  estimated  renta.l  value  of  farm  dv;el lings ^  are  each  up  in  ahout 
the  same  proportion  as  total  cash  receipt s^ 

Tliis  yea,r*3  rise  cf  12  percent  in  total  production  expense  reflects 
increases  in  a.11  the  importent  items c    The  largest  increase  over  last 
year,  arouid  30  percent,  is  in  s:rpenditures  for  purchased  livestockp  and 
is  mainly  the  resuix  of  higher  prices^    Expenditures  for  feed  are  about 
15  percent  above  last  year  "because  of  higher  prices  and  an  increased 
quantity  purchased..    Although  the  number  of  hired  workers  is  down  slightly; 
v;age  rates  are  higher;  and  the  total  cost  of  hired  labor  is  up  about 
10  percent,^    Fa.rmers  are  also  paying  about  10  percent  more  for  fertilizer 
this  year  because  they  are  buying  larger  quantities  at  higher  prices^ 
Depreciation  charges  on  machinery  and  buildings  are  about  8  percent  higlicr 
than  last  year  because  of  increased  investment  and  higher  replacement 
costSy    The  cost  of  operating  motor  vehicles  is  up  about  7  percent  because 
of  higher  prices  for  fuel;,  lubrlcantSj  and  repairs-.    And  payments  for 
taxesr   interest;  and  rentsr  along  mth  mar;y  smaller  items  such  as  ginning 
costs  J  are  also  considerably  larger  than  in  195^0 

LIVESTOCK  Aim  MEAT 

An  increase  in  m.sat  production  will  be  realized  in  1952  from  the 
expansion  nov/  taking  place  in  n'ombers  of  meat  animals  on  farmSo    The  in- 
crease may  be  large  enough  to  provide  a  le^el  of  meat  consumption  per 
person  equal  to  at  least  the  1948-50  average  of  144  pounds.  Consumption 
in  1951  is  nov/  indicated  at  l4l  poundso 

Most  of  the  increase  in  outpv.t  of  me?^.t  next  yeaj  v/ill  be  in  beef  and 
veal^s    A  lar.-;er  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  than  this  year  seems  certaino 
Cattle  slaughter  for  1951  is  at  a  10-year  lov/  and  calf  slaughter  may  be  an 
18-year  low.    At  tlie  Sc'me  time,  numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  are 
being  increased^,  perhaps  by  about  6  or  7  million  head-,  and  a  new  high  of 
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around  90  to  91  million  head  is  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Trends 
during  j;revious  upswings  in  nuDibers  and  the  present  favorable  prices  and  gen- 
erally adequate  feed  supplies  vrould  point  to  a  moderate  Increase  in  slaughter 
next  year,  and  to  a  continuing  but  slower  expansion  of  numbers  on  farms. 
Based  on  past  experience,  a  reasonable  expectation  woul.d  be  an  increase  in 
combined  beef  and  veal  output  of  around  10  percent. 

Increases  this  large  in  output  of  beef  woul.d  lessen  upward  pressure 
on  prices  of  beef  and  cattle  and' might  bring  somo  reductions  at  times  of 
largest  marketings.    But  no  substantial  decrease  in  prices  of  cattle  for  1952 
as'a  whole  from  the  1951  average  seems  likely  to  result  from  the  slaughter  in 
prospect . 

If  past  trends  are  repeated,  the  biggest  increases  in  cattle  slaughter 
will  come  after  1952.  If  percentage  increases  follow  past  cycles,  -numbers  of 
cattle  and  calves  may  pass  100  million  by  1955.  With  an  inventory  of  this 
size >  annual  consumption  of  beef  per  person  would  be  more  than  70  pounds,  the 
lai-gest  since  1909..  and  a  little  above  the  postwar  high  of  69  pounds  in  19^7. 
Prices  of  be^f  cattle,  now  in  a  very  favorable  relationship  to  prices  of  most 
other' farm  ■  products,  w;ould  likely  be  at  a  mere  nearly  average  "relationship . 

■  Numbers  of  cattle  on  feed  this  winter  may  equal  or  exceed  the  record 
high  of  last  winter.    Prices  being  paid  for  feeders  this  fall  are  a  record 
for  the  season  and  returns  from  feeding  will  be  no  more  than  average  if 
slaughter .cattle  prices  remain  at  about  present  levels,    Eeturns  will  be 
small  if  slaughter  prices  should  decline.     "  '  • 

-•"Pork  production  in  the  first  7  or  8  months  of  1952  will  probably  be  a 
little  larger  than  this  year,  reflecting  increases  in  1951  piS  crops.  Pro- 
duction in  later  m_onths  of  next  yea.r  may  be  a  little  smaller  than  a  year  ear- 
lier, 'as  the' current  feed  situation  may  result  in  a  smiill  decrease  in  the 
1952  spring  pig  crop.    A  downtrend  -in  hog  production,  should  it  start  in  1952, 
would  be  the  first  after  five ' successive  years  of  expansion.     It  would  result 
principally  from  the-  smaller  feed  supply  relative  to  the  livestock  and  poultry 
to  be  fed.    Feed  grain  production  in  1951.)  although ■  larger  than  in  most  years 
before  19^S,  was  a"  little  smaller  than  in  1950  and  less  than  probable  disap- 
pearance in  the  1951~52  feeding  year,    A  reduction  of  reserves  is  likely. 
Prices  of  feed  grains  are  higher  than  last  .year,  and  the  hog-corn  price  ratio 
is  now  about  average- after  staying  above  average  in  most  months  of  the  last 
3  years .  :    .   ■        -  / 

:The- price  outlook  for  hogs  does  not  point  to  any  substantial  change 
from  1951.    Lai-'ger  supplies  of  other. meats  would  likely  restrict  any  tendency 
toward  much'  higher  hog  prices.    Price  controls  also  would  tend  to  limit  prices 
of  pork  and  indirectly  prices  of  hogs  at  the  season  of  shortest  supplies, • 

Siaughtei'  of  sheep  and  lambs,  like  that  of  cattle,  has  been  very  scnll 
in  1951  s-^  numbers  ©n  farms  are  being  built  up.    A  somewhat  larger  slaughter 
as  .well  as  a  further  increase  in  inventory  n^jmbers  is  in  prospect  for  1952. 
Prices ;of  both  lambs  and  wool  will  likely  remain  relatively .favorable. 

: : Production- of  meat  animials  is  likely  to  continue  generally  profitable 
in--i952-.    Gross  receipts  from  sales  may  be  a  little  larger  ths-n  this  year, 
depending  chiefly  on  volume  of  marketings.    However,  higher -prices  will  be 
.^paid  .for  feed  and  other ^i terns  of  expense . 
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Net  income  from  dairy  farming  in  1952  proba"bly  will  lie  about  tha 
sacie  as  in  19510    Wibh  milir  production  tixpected  about  the.  same  and  con-' 
sumcr  demand  strongar,  prices  cf  dairy  products-— and  cash  receipts  from 
marketings- -  --probaDly  vii^.  bs  somewhat  higher  than  in  1951  Kowe7erp 
higher  costa  are  expected  to  offset  the  increase  in  cash  receipto... 

The  number  *of  milk  cows  in  the  United  States  has  been  stable  the 
past  3  years  after  ending  a  12-percen'':  decline  which  began  in  19^^.  Little 
change  is  likely  during  the  next  year.    Midwest  a.reas  have  accounted  for 
most  of  the  decline,  reflecting  more  attractive  alternative  farming  oppor- 
tr<.nities  such  as  production  of  meat  animals  and  grains  for  cash  sale: 
Many  general  farmers  have  been  able  to  roe.lise  sufficient  incomes  from 
these  and  other  aources  so  thg.b  milking  cov/s  appeals  less  to  them<.  More-^ 
over,  in  all  sections  cf  the  country,  the  attraction  cf  nonfarm  employment 
opportunities  has  offered  dairymen  strong  competition  for  labors  Millr 
production  per  cow  in  1951  ^'a-s  about  equal  to  the  record  set  in  1950  and 
probably  will  continue  high  in  1952-^    Total  milk  production  in  the  United 
States  in  1952  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  ap]proximately  120  billion 
pounds  estimated  for  1951c    The  postwar  low  in  19^8  was  115.-^5  billion 
pounds  and  the  record  high  to  date  was  121  o5  billion  pounds  reached  in 
19^5.. 

Since  feed  supplies  3.re  being  used  up  faster  than  produced;,  feed 
concent raxe  prices  may  increase  in  the  coming  yearo    Nevertheless,,  milk 
will  be  equivalent  in  value  to  at  least  as  much  feed  as  in  the  past  year 
and  the  long^-time  average.-    But  butterfat  may  be  a  little  below  av.-rage 
relativiij  to  feed  prices  again  next  year^ 

Supplies  cf  dairy  products  have  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits 
since-  19^8  so  that  variations  in  demand  have  been  the  main  reason  for 
changes  in  dairy  prices  and  utilization  of  milk^    With  the  prospective 
rise  in  consumer  incomes  in  1952;  there  v/ill  be  some  tendency  for  retail 
prices  cf  da:*. rj'  products  to  advance^    The  rise  in  incomes  also  will  lead 
to  a  further  slight  shift  in  milk  utilization  toward  more  in  fluid  cut- 
lets and  ice  cream  with  less  in  butter^    This  will  lead  to  an  increase  in 
whole  m.ilk  salens  by  farmers  to  plants  and  dealers  to  a-  level  even  abova 
the  more  than  75  billion  pound  record  of  1951  o    J^'arm  sales  of  butter  -, 
butterfat  ,  and  milk  at  retail  v/ill  decline  further  in  1952a 

With  the  change  in  m.ilk  utilization;;  Americans  are  consuming  con- 
siderably more  of  the  solids--no"s-  fat  of  milk  than  formerly o    Total  con- 
sumption of  milk  fat  per  person  has  been  stable  but  it  is  being  consijined 
in  different  forms.    Consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  probably  v/ill 
approximate  ^00  pounds  per  person  next  yea,r,  a  fev/  pounds  above  1951)  com- 
pared v;ith  about  385  in  19^9  and  1950  and  the  prewar  average  of  3^0  pounds. 
Cheese  ccn3:\mption  has  been  at  a  record  level  in  the  past  2  years  and  will 
remain  high  through  1952c    Ice  cream  consumption  has  been  increasing  the 
pa-st  year  after  ending  a  ^-year  decline ^    Butter  is  the  only  dairy  product 
to  show  a  decline  in  consumption  and  in  1952  may  decline  to  near  9  po«ad& 
per  person  compared  to  the  record  low  of  9j7  pounds  consumed  in  1951-, 
the  prewar  level  of  I6c7  pounds^,    This  reflects  several  developments  in- 
cluding a  decline  in  demand  for  table  spreads^  increased  supplies  of 
alternative  products,  especially  ma-rgarine  and  cheese  spreads.    The  decline 
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in  demand  for  "butter,  it.self,.  is  partly  the  causfe  of  the  drop  in  milk  pro- 
duction in  the  important  butter-producing  area,.    And  with  increased  demand 
for  milk  in  other  uses  there  has  "been  a  considerable  decline  in  supply  of 
milk  for  making  , "butt erv  .    '  '  -<  . 

-POULTHY  Aim  SGGS     -   "  '  .  " 

Increased  production  of  eggs  and  broilers  is  expected  i-n  1952c  Out- 
put of  farm  chickens  probably  vail  be  about  "the  same  as' in  1951c  Turkey, 
production  may  e;xceed  the  1951  level," which  v/as  a  record  high.  Demand 
for  poultry  products,  bolstered  by  further  ge.ins  expected  in  consumer-  in- 
come and  employment^  will  continue  strong  and  prices  for  poultry  products 
probably  will. average  about  the  same  as  in  1951«  < 

The , production  and  price- outlook  indicates  that  the  total  value  of 
poultry  products  produced  next  year  may  be  as  much  as  5  percent  higher 
than  the  estimated  ^  billion  dollars  for  thi-s  year.    Costs  also  ivill  rise 
and  net  returns  to  poultry  producers  may  be  a  little  lower  than  in  1951? 

Most  of  the  increase  in  egg  production  over  1951  will  occur  in  the 
first  'three  quarters  .of  1952*    Five  percent  more  chickens  v;ere  raised 
this  year. than  last  and  the  number  of  potential  layers  on  farms  next 
January  1  is  likely  to  be  2  to  ^percent  above  a  year  earlier*  JHirther- 
more,  the  rate  of  lay  is  likely  to  continue  its  long-time 'upv/ard  trend« 

With  egg  production  in  the  spring  expected  to  be  hi.j^her  than  a  year 
earlier,  prices  may  average  about  the  same  or  a  little  less  than  in  the 
spring  of  1951 «    Since  feed  costs  will  be  higher,  the  egg-feed  price  ratio 
will  be  lowers    The  result  is  likely  to  be  a  "reduction  in  the  number  of 
chickens,  raised  for  farm  flock  replacement*    By  the  end  of  1952?  egg  pro- 
duction probably  will  be  down  to  or  below  1951  levels-, 

A,,  reduction  in  number  of  chickens  raised  next  year  wov.ld  reduce 
supply  of  meat  from  young  chickens ^    This  would  be  largely  offset  by  an 
increase  in  slaughter  of  mature  farm  chickens  from  the  increased 
January  1  inventory-    Commercial  broiler  production^  on  the  other  hand, 
probably  will-  continue  its  long-time  increase,  though  the  rate  of  gain 
is  likely  to  be  smaller  than  in  1951c    The  rise  in  broiler  output  will  • 
more  than  offset  any  possible  decline  in  farm  chickens  and  the  total 
chicken  meat  supply  v/ill  .be  larger  than  in  1951"  '  — 

»      -  ■  ■  . 

Consumer  demand  for  chi-cken  next  year  is  expected  to  be  strong 
enough  to  offset  the  increa&ed  supplies  and  prices"  for  the  year  probably 
will  average  about  the  same  as  in  1951© 

The  outstanding' feature,   of  the  outlook  for  turkeys  is  the  prospect 
that  farmers  will  raise  more  small  birds-    The' record  turkey  crbp  of 
52.8  million  birds  produced  thi-s  year  included  8,3  million  Beltsville 
Small  V/hites.,  "compared  with  5.3  million  in  1950,  an  increase  of  55  percent. 
The  growing  .popularity  of  small  turkeys  for  year-round  use  suggests  a- 
further  increase*    Year-rpund  production  of  these- birds  is  more  easily 
accomplished  than  i a-  the  case  for  the  large  breeds'^  '  I'ri"l951i  in-- 
crease  in  production  of.  large  turkeys,  most  of  which  are  marketed  for  . 
holidays,  ;  was.  about  ^10  percent ^ 
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PAI^Sj  OILS  A13D  OILSShlDS    '  • 

Prices.  9f  fats-  and  oils,  ir  general,  "be^E  the  marketing  year 
October  1,  1951  s-t  a'boTit  the  same  level  as  e--,  year  earlier*    However,  last 
year    prices  advanced  sharply  from  October  I95O  through  February  195'i» 
No  such  advance  is  anticipated  this  year^    Prospective  supplies  are  large 
enough  to  maintain  consumption  and  exports  at  high  levels  and  still  inr- 
crease. -ending-stocks  o-f  most  food  fats  above  the  relatively  low  level 
prevailing,  on  October  1,  1953.4    Domestic  disappearance  of  fats  and  oils  in 
the  past  year  was  high  and  is  expected  to  so  continue  in  1951-52. 

Total  experts  in  the  past  year  were  at  a  record  levelf  totaling 
2,173  million  pounds  for  the  ll-month  period,  October  1950-^tigust  1951> 
compared  with  1^395  million  pounds  a  year  earlier.    This  included  mil- 
lion pounds  of  lard  and  698  million  pounds  of  soybean  oil'  and  the  cil- 
equivalent  of  soybeans  and  ky/  million  pounds  of  inedible  tallow  and 
greases,    Exports^  of  fats  and  oils  in  1951-52  again  will  be  large. 

On  the  basis  of  October  1  crop  estimates  and  ether  indications,  the 
total  domestic  ■  output  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  year  v;hich  began  October  1, 
1951j  will  be  at  a  record  level  of  about  12^3  billion  pounds  compared  with 
an  estimate  of  nearly  12,^ "billion  pounds  a  year  earlier  (including  the 
oil  equivalent  of  exported  soybeanSj  flaxseed,  and  peanuts  for  crushing 
abroad) •    A  decline  in  output  of  linseed  oil  and  butter  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  increases  in  other  fats  and  oils.    Output  of  edible  vegetable 
oils  may  be  nearly  10  percent  grea,ter  than  a  year  earliero 

The  1951  crop  of  soybeans,  estimated  October  1  at  27I  million 
bushels,,  is  smaller  than  last  year's  record  crop  but  substantially  greater 
than  for.  an^^  other  year.    Prices  to  farmers  for  1951  crop  soybeans  are  being 
supported  at  a  national  average  of  $2.^5  P^r  bushel  compared  v/ith  $2,11  the 
previous  year.    The  mid—September  price  received  by  farmers  v/as  $2.59  per 
bushel*    The  price  to  farmers  probably  v/ill  average  near  this  level.  The 
season  average  price  last  year  was  $2.^5  P^r  bushel.  ■ 

Production  of  cottonseed  in  1951  is  calculated  at  6,8^,000  tons, 
68  percent  larger  than  the  1950  crop  and  the  larc^ect  since  1937«  Prices 
to  farmers  for  1951"'Crop  cottonseed  are  beintT  supper  ted  by  loans  at 
$65o5^  per  ton  and  by  direct  purchases  at  ^6lc5^  per  tcn^  basis  grade 
(100)0    In  addition,  CCC  will  purchase  cottonseed  products  at  Stipulated 
prices  from  crushers  v;ho  pay  producers  the  loan  rate  for  their  cottonseed. 
Prices  to  prodiioers  through  October  have  been  near  the  support  level  and 
are  expected  to  average  belov;  last  year's  reason  average  price  of 
$36,^0  per  ton. 

Production  of  1951  cmp  peanuts  is  estimated  at  1.7  billion  pounds, 
335  million  less  tiian  the  year  befcre.    Beginning  stocks,  however,  are 
substantially  greater  than  on  the  same  date  a  year  earlier,  sr  total 
supplies  v/ill  not  be  down  as  much  as  is  indicated  by  the  drop  in  produc- 
tion.   Prices  to  farmers  for  1951  crop  quota  peanuts  are  being  supported 
at  a  schedule  of  prices  based  on  a  national  average  of  lli53  cents  per 
pound  compared  with  IO98  cents  a  year  earlier.    Prices  received  by  farmers 
in  mid-September  averaged  11.0  cents  ^per  pound.    Itbdible  use  of  peanuts  may 
increase  slightly  in  1951-32.    The  surplus  for  crushing  and  export  may  be 
considerably  smaller  than  in  1950-51 • 
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Reflecting  a  substantial  drop  in  y.ield,  output  of  flaxseed  in  1951  may 
total  32*3  million  .bushels,  7oO  million  less  than. the  year  before.    Total  dis- 
appearance of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  in  1951-5.2  is.  expected  to  be  over  50  per- 
cent greater  than  production,,  necessitating  a  iQaterial  reduction  In  stocks  of 
flaxseed  and  sorae  reduction  in  the  large  Government  stocks  of  linseed  oil 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  season^    Prices  to  farmers  for  1951-crop 
flaxseed  are  being  supported  at  $2,65  per  bushel,  farm  basis.-   It  was  announced 
in  September  that  1952-crop  flaxseed  will  be  supported  at  $3.77  per  busliel, 
farm  basis. .  Market  prices  in  October  indicate  that  producers  were  receiving 
about. $3*85  per  bushel.    Prices  are  expected  to  remain  well  above  the  1951 
support  level  for  the  j^es^  of  thig  seasoi^. 

'  gORN  AND  OTHiR  FM) 

A  strong  demand  is  in  prospect  for  feed  in  1951-52*    Peed  grain  supplies 
are.  smaller  and  feed  prices  probably  will  average  higher  than  in  1950-51.  The 
total  quantity  of  grains  and  other  concentrates  fed  to  livestock  is  expected 
to  be!  the  heaviest  since  World  War  II,  which  will  reduce  further  the  reserve 
stocks  of  feed  grains. 

Prices  of .  feed  grains  aM  most  of  the  byproduct  feeds  probably  will  aver- 
age,higher  in  .the  1951-52  feeding  year  than  during  the  past  year«    The  increase 
in  feed  grain  prices,  hov/ever.  will  be  limited  by  the  sizeable  reserves  of  corn 
held  by  CCC  and  by  price  ceilings,  which  can  be  imposed  on  feed  grain  prices 
should  they  reach  parity  levels*    Price  supports  on  1951  feed  grains  are  all  ' 
higher  than  in  1950,  imd.  feed  grain  prices- are  generally  above  the  supports. 

.,  V    The  total  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  1951-52,  including  the  " 
grains  and  byproduct  .feeds,  is  estimated  at  176  million  tons,  ^  percent  below 
the  big  supplies  of  the  last  2  years,  but  nearly  30  percent  above  the  1937-^1 
average.    This  includes  a  5  percent  smaller  supply  of  feed  grains  than  .in 
1950-51»  another  large  supply  of  byproduct  feeds,  and  an  allowance  for  wheat 
and  .rye  f.eeding  a  little  above,  the  1950-51  rate.    Total  feed  grain  production., 
estimated  in  October  at  120  million  tons,  is  5  million  tons  less  than  in  1950* 
The  carry-over  of  feed  grains  into  1951-52,'  totaling  about  29,  million  tons,  is 
2  million  tons  below  the  record  carry-over  last  year.    Total  disappearance  of 
feed  grains  in  1951-52  probably  will  exceed  the  1951  production  by  around  8  to 
10  million  tons,  causing  a  comparable  reduction  in  the  carry-over  at  the  close 
of  the  season.    In  this  event  the  remaining  reserves  v/ould  be  only  a  little  \ 
above  the  prewar  average  and  would  be  smaller  than  prewar  in  relation  to  live- 
stock numbers  and  production. 

The  1951-52  corn  supply  of  about  3t855  million  bushels  is  3  percent 
smaller  than  in  1950-51.    Utilization  of  corn  is  expected  to  be  greater  than 
in  1950-51,  and  the  carry-over  at  the  close  of  the  season  may  be  around  one-third 
.smaller  than  the  carry-over  of  around  750  million  bushels  this  year.  Supplies 
of  pats  and  barley  also  are  a  little  smaller  than  last  year,  while  the  sorghum 
.grain  supply  is  nearly  a  third  smaller • 

Supplies  of  byproduct  feeds  in  1951-52  are  expected  to  be  about  equal 
to  the  record  supply  of  21.5  million  tons  in  1950-51..    The  total  supply  of  pro- 
tein feeds  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  the  past  few  years,  but  little,  if 
any,  larger  in  relation  to  the  increasing  number  of  livestock  on  farms. 
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.  The .  strong  demerxd  1  or  feea  grains  dm-in^*.  the  past  year  has  resulted 
in  a  reduction  in  the  qaantity  of  feed  grains  held  under  price  support,  -The 
total  vol  lime  of  feed  {grains  placed  under  loan  in  1950  was  much  smalle'r  than 
in  19^' 8  and  19^^-9 ;  and  mccit  of  the  1950  loans  were  repaid  "by  farmers.  The 
quantity  of  1951  feed  fTains  going  under  price  Support  is  expected  to  "be  com- 
paratively siiiall  and  price  support  stocks  prohaoly  v;ill  "be  reduc-^d  further 
in  1951-52;-.  ■• 

A  record  hay  supply  is  available  for  1951--v2„    Hay  and  other  forages  are 
fully  adequate  for  the  increa,sing  livestock  numhers  in  most  of  the  northern  half 
of  the  country.     In  the  South j  however,  hay  production  v/as  reduced  "by  dry 
weather  and  pastures  and  ranges  have  "been  poor  this  surimer  and  fail^ 

WHEAT 

V7i'th  prices  to  "be  supported  at  a  minimum  of  $2  .1?  per  hush^;!,  farmers 
are  likely  to  produce  enoi^gh  w/.iaat  in  1952  to  meet  domestic  and  export  require-' 
ments  in  1952-53  a-nd  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  carrj^-cver  at  nhe  end  of: 
the  marketing  year^    This  assumes.;  of  course,  average  growing  conditions r 

In  the  current  1951'-'52  marketing  year  /  less  x/neat  is  "being  produced  than 
is  likely  to  he  used  in  this  country  and  exported.    The  carry-over  on  July  1^ 
1952,  prohably  will  "be  about  90  million  "bushels  "below  the  July  1951  fig^:!.re  of 
395  million. 

'  Prices  for  the  1951'^52  crop  are  expected  to  average  a"b(3ve  the  effective 
loan  level  —  the  support  price  of  ^^2cl8  per  "bushel  minus  a  storage  deduction, 
During  the  early  part  of  the  marketing  year  prices  have  "been  "belov;  the  effective 
support  levelj  hut  recently  they  have  advanced  to  a"bove  that  level: 

If  yields  for  next  year's  wheat  crop  are  average,  the  78,-9  million-goal 
acreage  v/ould  result  in  a  crop  o'f  1,165  r^^iHi on  hushels.  I70  million  above  this 
year's  estimated  production,    Hov-ever,  it  is  likely  that  the  goal  acrea.ge  will 
"be 'exceeded.-    Reports  from  local  PoM^A,  committees  indicate  planting  of  v/heat 
may  slightly  exceed  the  goal,, 

A  crop  of  about  1,165  million  bushels  and  a  carry-over  of  old  v/heat  on 
July  1;-  1952  estimated  a.t  about  300  million  bushels,,  v/ould  provide  l5'^5  million 
bushels  of  domestic  v/heat  for  1932-53/   Use  of  wheat  in  the  United*  States  in 
1952-53  IS  forecast  at  about  7^5  m.illicn  bushels  <,    Assuming  exports  at  325 
million       moderately  less  than  expecced  for  1951-52       the  carry-over  on 
July  1,  195.3:  v/ould  be  about  ^00  million  bushels.    This  would  be  about  100 
million  bushels  more  than  is  expected  to.be  carried  over  next  July  1. 

The  minimum  support  price  of  .'^2..17  for  the  1952  crop  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of -Agriculture  on  August.  29  is  90  percent  of  the  mid-July  parity  price 
If  90  percent  of  parity  at  "the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  is  higlier,  the 
support  v/ill  be  raised  to  that  level  e    The  support  price  announced  in  June  for 
the  1951  crop  was  .52,18  per  bushel,    As  v;as  the  case  in  1951.  no  allowance  for 
farm,  s^b.o'rage  or  warehouse  storage  charges  will  be  available  to  producer's  v/ho 
deliver  loan  v;heat  from  the'' 1952  v/heat  crop  to  CCC, 
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Exports  in  195^5 -53  are  eicpected  to  "be  less  than  the  366  million 
"bushels  in  I95O-5I,    The  United  States  export  quota  under  the  International 
V/heat  Agreement,  which  ends  vith  the  1952-53  year,  is  about  25O  million 
bushels  per  year,    Exports  of  non-agreement  vrheat  in  1952-53  are  not  expected 
to  "be  as  large  as  in  195-0 -^51  when  they  totaled  about  II5  ixiillion  bushels.  In 
I95O-5I  the  (luantity  of  contract- grade  export  wheat  in  Canada  was  limited  as. 
a  result  of  frost  damage.    In  addition  transportation  difficulties  in  Canada 
interfered  with  the  export  movement.    Exports  of  United  States  wheat  in  195*^-51 
especially  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,,  also  were  stimulated  by  the  desire 
of  importing  countries  to  increase  their  reserves  because  of  the  international 
situation  and  inflatlono    Furthermore,  extraordinary  demands,  such  as  those 
from  Yugoslavia  and  India,  which  resulted  from  unfavorable  growing  conditions 
in  1950  also  added  to  the  relatively  high  level  of  U.  S,  wheat  exports  in 
I95O-5I-    '^^1©  impact  of  this  demand  is  being  carried  over  into  the  1951-52 
season  in  the  case  of  India. 

Demand  for  U,  S.  wheat  from  the  important  deficit  areas  of  the  Far  East 
in  1952-53  vill  depend  considerably  upon  the  extent  to  which  rice  continues 
to  be  available «    Carry-over  stocks  in  these  areas  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19^1  marketing  year  are  very  small  and  production  indicated  for  1951  is  not 
large  enough  to  improve  the  stocks  position  by  the  beginning  of  the  1952 
marketing  year.    Accordingly,  any  improvement  in  the  situation  will  need  to 
come  from  1952  rice  production.    Tlie  only  country  in  which  a  marked  increase 
in  production  could  take  place  would  be  Indo-China  and  this  would  be  dependent  , 
upon  improvement  in  the  internal  situation  in  that  country,    Eice  production 
in  the  United  States  in  1952  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  below- the  1951  record, 
with  seme  increase  in  exports, 

FEUIT 

Consumer  demand  for  fruit  in  1952  is  expected  to  be  a  little  stronger 
than  in  1951 •    The  1952  crop  of  deciduous  fruits  probably  will  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  1951  ci''op,  assuming  average  weather.    Stocks  of  canned  fruits 
at  the  start  of  the  1952  pack  season  are  likely  to  be  larger  than  beginning 
stocks  in  1951;  thus  tending  to  reduce  demand  for  fruit  for  processing.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  general  level  of  prices  that  growers  will  receive  for 
the  1952  deciduous  crop  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1951 •  Ceiling 
prices  have  been  placed  so  far  only  on  processed  fruits. 

The  outlook  appears  favorable  for  increased  exports  of  fruit  in  1952. 
Increased  ezxDorts  of  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom  seem  likely  as  a  result  of 
a  change  in  British  import  policy  restoring  the  handling  of  imports  to  the 
commercial  trade,    More  dollars  probably  will  be  made  available  for  such 
imports.    Exports  of  1951-crop  apples,  and  also  winter  pears,  again  wi.ll  be 
facilitated  by  export -imyment  programs  conducted  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    Similar  programs  are  in  effect  for  1951-52  pack  raisins 
and  dried  prunes  to  assist  the  exportation  of  surpluses  of  these  fruits.  This 
is  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  I95O-5I,  when  no  such  programs  were  operated 
for  raisins  and  prunes  because  of  relatively  small  ;^acks.    larger  exports  of 
oranges  in  1952  also  are  probable. 

Imports  of  bananas,  the  principal  fresh  fruit  imported  by  the 
United  States,  my  not  be  guite  as  large  in  1952  as  in  1951.    Imports  have 
declined  during  the  past  two  yeeirs  and  may  decline  further  in  1952  partly  as  a 
result  of  reduced  supplies  of  relatively  high-quality  fruit,  in  tropical 
countries.    Imports  of  fresh  apples  from  Canada  during  the  1951-52  season,  most 
of  which  will  arrive  after  January  1,  are  exDected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
195^-51^  when  about  2  million  bushels  were  imported.    Continued  large  shipments 
of  canned  pineapple  and  pineapple  juice  are  expected. 
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Total  production  of  deciduous  fruits  in  1951  is  about  10  pei^cent 
larger  than  in  1950  and  6  p^^rcent  above  the  1940- averages    Mong  im- 
portant 1951  crop  friiits  Etokaining  to  be  marketed  is  the  commercial  apple 
crop,  which  is  about  5  percent  smaller  th.^n  the  1950  crop.    Stocks  in  cold 
storage  December  31?  1951  probably  vdll  be  scmev/hat  smaller  than  on  that 
date  in  1950,.  leading  to  advancing  prices  after  the  first  of  the  year  in 
contrast  to  declining  prices  in  the  winter  ani  epring  of  1950 o  Likev;ise, 
stocks  of  pears  probably  will  be  s.-naller«  and  prices  higher  after  the  first 
of  the  year.    Grower  prions  for  cranberriea  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 
higher  this  fall'  and  winter  than  in  this  part  of  1950^' 51 0 

The  1951"52  crop  of  early  and  mid-season  oranges ^  as  estimated 
October  1,  is  about  /-ip  percent  larger  than  the  big  1950*51  crop.  Because 
of  very  light  production  in  Texas,  the  195'i---52  gr:'.pefruit  crop  (er.clusive 
of  the  Cal.\iornia  stmrner  crop)  is  about  12  percent  smaller  than  the  belov;- 
average  1950-51  crop->  With  increasing  shipments  of  new-crop  citrus  in  late 
October  and  November,  grovrer  prices  are  expected  to  decline r    Prices  may 
decline  further  after  the  first  of  the  ycsr  because  demand  from  processors 
may  not  be  as  strong  as  in  the  1950--51  season.,  as  a  resulf  increased 
stocks  of  danaed  and  frozen  citrus  juice ^    Prices  for  oranges  this  winter  • 
probably  will  average  be.loi/^  those  of  the  winter  of  1950- 5 but  prices  for 
grapefruit  may  average  higher-. 

The  1951-52  pack  of  dried  fruits  is  expeci'jed  to  be  about  33  percent 
larger  than  the  1950--51  pack^  m.ainly  because  of  increased  output  of  raisins 
and  dried  prunes  s    The  1951-52  pack  of  canned  fruits  probably  wiH^l  be  from 
5  to  10  percent  larger  than  the  1959'5*51  pack  and  second  only  to  the  record 
1946-47  pack-    Output  of  canned  citrus  juices  in  1951  is  expected  to  be 
about  25  percent  larger  than  in  1950..    A  new  record  was  set  in  the  pack 
of  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  in  1951-'    But  because  of  smaller  pads 
of  frozen  strawberries  and  cherries,  total  production  of  frozen  fruits  and 
fruit  juices  in  1951  may  be  only  about  6  percent  above  the  1950  records 

Total  production  of  the  four  major  tree  nuts  —  walnut Sj  almond 
filbertS;  and  pecans  -  is  about  1$  percent  larger  than  in  1950,  and  only 
slightly  under  the  record  in  1949 •    Grower  prices  for  the  1951  crops  of 
walnuts  and  filberts  are  expected  to  average  a  little  above  the  prices  for 
tlie  1950  crops  r     Prices  for  aLmonds  probably  ;^dll  be  about  as  highc  But 
prices  for  pecans  are  likely  to  be  lower.    Larger  imports  of  Brazil  nuts, 
but  smaller  total  imports  of  tree  nuts,  seera  lik.%ly  in  1951-52  than  in 
1950- 51 ->       .     .  ■ 

COI'^MERCIAL  TRUCK  CROPS 

For  FreshrMarlf'.et 

Demand  for  fresh  vegetables  is  expected  to  continue  very  strong  in 
1952 •  ProdiiCtion  during  the  first  quarter  of  1952  is  apt  to  be  significantly 
larger  than  that  of  a  year  earlier,  when  adverse  weather  cut  acreage  cind  I 
production  substantiallyc  If :■  this  occurs,  prices  paid  to  farmers  for  these  | 
crops  may  be  lower  than  the  extremely  high  prices  received  for  the  short  1 
production  in  early  1951*  J 
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Killing  frosts  in  many  northern  producing  areas  and  completion  of 
harvest  of  most  tender  crops  have  about  terminated  home-gro-wn  supplies  of 
fresh  market  truck  crops  in  northern  markets.    At  least  the  fall  seasonal 
rise  in  the  general  level  of  pric<^s  paid  to  farmers  for  ooinmeroial  truck 
crops  is  expec-ced  during  November  an.d  December e     Total  supplies  available 
this  fall  are  estimated  to  be  about  13  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
though  6  percent  larger  than  the  1940-49  average e    Of  13  individual  crops 
reported,  fall  supplies  are  estimated  to  be  substantially  smaller  than 
last  year  for  all  but  snap  beans^  cauliflower,  celery  (late  fall),  green 
peppers,  and  tomatoes* 

Acreage  of  cabbage  for  winter  (January  through  March)  harvest  is 
expected  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  last  winter^  and  considerably  below 
average t 

For  Commercial  Processing 

Civilian  demand  for  commercial  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  in 
1952  is  expected  to  be  slightly  stronger  than  in  1951  because  of  the  larger 
population,  continued  high  earnings,  and  presumably  sustained  long-time 
upward  trend  in  per  capita  consumption  of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables. 

Military  requirements  for  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  to  be  ob- 
tained from  1952  packs  probably  will  be  somev/hat  less  than  those  being 
supplied  out  of  the  1951  packs.    This  probability  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumptions that  the  size  of  the  military  force  ivill  remain  relatively  stable, 
and  that  initial  filling  of  the  pijie-lines  was  largely  accomplished  in 
1951.    Total  packs  will  exceed  the  levels  contemplated  by  the  goals  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  of  the  season* 

Indications  are  that  prices  paid  farraers  for  1951  processing  crops 
have  been  higher  in  general  than  those  paid  in  1950»    Early  reports  sug- 
gest that  aggregate  production  of  9  important  truck  crops  for  processing 
probably  will  be  about  one- fourth  larger  than  in  1950,  ivith  the  substantial 
decreases  only  in  beets,  cabbage  (contract)  for  kraut,  and  pimientos. 

POTATOES  AND  S^,?EETP0TAT0ES  ' 

Total  demand  for  potatoes  in  1952  is  expected  to  be  approximately 
the  same  as  in  1951. ,  Growth  in  the  total  population  is  expected^ to  about 
offset  the  long-tim.e  dovrnvrard  trend  in  per  capita  consumption.    Also  there 
is  at  least  a  possibility  that  a  higher  level  of  living  costs  may  to  a 
slight  extent  help  potatoes  regain  consmier  favor  as  an  economical  and 
nutritious  vegetable,  high  in  food  value  per  dollar  spent • 

-Mid-month  prices  received  by  farmers  for  potatoes  (United  States 
average)  increased  from  August  to  September  this  year  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  seasonal  decline,  due  largely  to  shrinkage  in  the  apparent  size  of 
the  1951  crop,  which  was  already  closely  in  line  with  previously  estimated 
needs.    This  strengthening  in  potato  prices  is  expected  to  continue  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months.    Reports  also  indicate  concern  by 
growers  in  some  areas  over  the  keeping  quality  of  the  storage  crop. 
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On  September  15.  tliis  year,  the  United  States  average  price  received 
by  faiiners  for.  potatoes  %vas  *1*23  per  bushel ^  6  cents  higher  than  a  month 
earlier,  and  18  cents  higher  than  a  ^'ear  earlier » 

Prices  for  sweetpotatoes  in  es.rly  1952  probably  v/ill  be  higher  than 
the  previous  reoord'-high  prices  in  early  194S<>    The  1951  crop  is  now 
(October  1)  estimated  at  only  5496  million  bushels,  less  than  three-fifths 
the  size  of  the  1950  crop  which  was  slightly  below  the  10- year  average 0 
This  year-s  crop  in  Lcaisianaj  which  produces  a  large  part  of  the  sweet- 
potatoes  normally  moving  into  ooMnercial  channels  is  only  a  little  more  than 
half  the  size  of  last  yearns  crop  and  less  than  t'/^ro-thirds  of  average* 

The  high  prices  for  sv/eetpotatoes  Y^hich  seem  certain  this  season  may 
lead  to  seme  acreage  increases  next  year^,  but  price  prospects  for  alter- 
native crops  are  expected  to  remain  favorable  enough  to  prevent  any  large 
extension  of  sweetpotatc  acreage* 

DRY  EDIBLE  ESANS  AND  PEAS 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  dry  beans  from  month  to  month  tlirough 
the  first  half  of  1952  probably  id.ll  be  slightly  higher  than  those  received 
in  corresponding  months  of  1951,    Demand  for  most  tj'pes  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue strong  throughout  1952,  and  consumption  per  capita  probably  Tvill  be 
at  about  ohe  same  rate  as  in  1951.    Stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1S51  crop 
marketing  year  probably  v.ill  be  smaller  than  they  wore  at  the  beginning© 
Probably  som.e  increase  in  production  in  1952  over  1951  could  be  absorbed  int 
trade  and  stocks  vd.thout  lowering  prices  received  by  fanners  substantially* 

United  States  average  prices  received  by  famers  for  dry  beans 
September  15  were  slightly  higher  than  a  month  earlier,  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  slight  decline  for  this  time  of  year,  and  were  about  6  percent  higher 
than  on  the  same  date  last  year*.    Prices  probably  will  average  slightly 
higher  for  the  1951  crop  than  for  the  1950  crop*    Although  large  stocks  of 
beans  remained  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951  crop  marketing  year, 
thoy  were  much  reduced  from  those  of  a  3^ear  earlier* 

Of  the  several  ma.jor  t^rpes  of  beans.  Baby  Limas  are  the  only  one  for 
which  the  1951  crop  appears  considerably  in  excess  of  probable  disa.ppearance 
at  prices  in  line  with  support  levels*    On  the  othxer  hand^  the  crop  is 
somewhat  short  of  what  might  be  desired  in  the  case  of  Standard  (or  Large) 
Limas  and  Pintcs,    Total  supplies  of  pea    (Navy)  beans  for  the  1951  crop 
marketing  year  appear  adequate  to  maintain  disappearance  and  stocks  at 
levels  of  recent  years,  v/ith  little  change  in  prices. 

Demand  for  dry  field  peas  in  1952  is  expected  to  be  no  stronger  than 
in  1951;  when  demand  was  much  weaker  than  in  the  immediate  postwar  years. 
Prices  which  famers  vail  receive  for  the  1951  crop  now  being  marketed  may 
average  no  higher  than  the  relatively  low  prices  received  for  the  1950  crop 

COTTON 

Despite  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
during  1951-52,  continued  high  domestic  consumption  and  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  exports  are  likely  to  result  in  a  relatively  small  carry-over  of 
about  3  million  bales  at  the  end  of  the  season.    Although  up  slightly  from 
the  2,2  million  bales  on  August  1  this  year,  the  carry-over  in  August  1952  . 
v;ill  be  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  last  two  decades. 
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LisappQarance . in  195^"52  is  expected  to  total  l6  to  I6-I/2  million 
"bales.    About  6.,0  million  bales  probably  will  bs  exportedg  the  largest 
quantity  sinc'i  World  Imr  lie    Dcnestic  mills  are  expected  to  cons-ame  10  to 
10  -1/2  million  bales^.  close  to  the  q;aantity  consamed  in  195C—5-^i-  when  mill 
consumpiii.Gri  was  the  largest  on  record  except  for  the  peak  wartims  years  of 
19i^i-^2  and  19^2-43, 

The  large  exports  will  be  caused  by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
importing  countries  to  replc-nish  the  extremely  low  stocks  existing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  crop  year  and  a  continuation  of  v/orld  consumption 
slightly  below  the  record  level  of  Jast  year^    The  geld  and  dollar  supply 
of  foreign  countries,  including  short-term  credits  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  will  bo  larger  than  last  year  despite  a  reduction  in  funds  from  EGA* 

High  industrial  activityii  increases  in  consumer  purchasing  power, 
and  increases  in  military  requirements  are  expected  to  sustain  domestic 
mill  consuTr.ption  of  cotton  at  a  high  levelc    Hov/ever,  large  inventories  . 
and  slow  sales  of  cotton  textiles  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  retarded 
mill  consumption  in  Augu&w-  and  September* 

The  1953-52  United  S-oater.  supply  v/ill  probably  be  about  19?2  million 
running  bales..    This  will  be  made  up  of  2^2  million  bales  carry-over  stocks^ 
l6c.8  million  bales  production  (October  8  crop  estimate  converted  to 
lunnirjg  bales)  ^  and  estimated  imports  of  200  thousand  bales.    This  supply 
will  be  about  l4  percent  larger  than  that  of  1950-519  ^"^"^  i^'  percent, 
smaller  than  the  1936—^5  average  *    Disappearance  in  1951-'52  will  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  it  was  in  the  earlier  years..    The  world  supply  of 
commercial  cotton  will  be  about  kkrS  million  bales,,  large  enough  to  permit 
an  increase  of  only  about  2  million  bales  in  v;orld  carry-over  stocks^. 

The  September  I5  average  price  received  by  farmers,  33c73  cents  per 
pounds  v-as  0^8?  cents  below  -chs  August  15  price  and  slightly  below  the 
parity  price  for  the  first  time  since  June  1950^    By  September  5?  ^^.e 
average  lO-spot  marketing  price  for  Middling  15 /16  inch  cotton  v/as 
3^q10  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest  since  June  1950 '»    Then  the  price  began 
to  move  slowly  upward..    On  several  occasions  recently  the  average  10-spot 
market  price  of  Middling  15/16  inch  has  been  above  37  cents  per  poundj  and 
on  October  1?  it  v/as  3^o6k  cents  per  pound..    Price  strengthening  factors 
were  increasing  export  demand;  reductions  in  indicated  production  and  the 
tendency  of  farmers  to  withhold  cotton  from  the  market  at  prevailing  prices ; 

Largely  because,  of  the  greatly  increased  cotton  crop  in  the  United 
States  in  1951  and  our  removal  of  export  restrictionsj  the  spot  prices  of 
foreign  grov;ths  during  the  last  several  months  have  fallen  sharply  from 
their  peaks  of  February  1951-:     In  general ^  prices  of  foreign  growths  whose 
quality  is  similar  to  that  of  American  upland  cotton  and  which  are  being 
actively  marketed  are  at  levels  close  to  United  States  priceSt    The  price 
of  Karnak  cotton  is  nov;  below  that  of  American -Egyptian  cottonj  which  is 
supported  by  a  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purcha-se  program^ 

■  '     ■    ■■  WOOL 

Prices  to  domestic  grov/ers  for  shorn  wool  in  1952  are  likely  to 
average  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  of  66-9  cents  per  pound,  grease 
basis,  received  in  September  this  year..    However;,  thsy  p:rcbably  will  not 
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reach  the  record  levels  of  last  spring,.    Prices  received  this  year  pro"ba~ 
■bly  will  average  between  $0:^90  and  $1^00  per  pounds  owing  to  the  high 
prices  received  in  t-hs  early  months  of  1951=    Since  wool  is  a  strategic 
commodity.  change3  in  the  international  situation  and  in  &overnment  pro- 
'grams  and  policies,  including  the  volrjne  and  scheduling  of  military  orders^ 
price  ceilings,  etc^,j  could  be  important  factors  in  the  price  cutlooko 

V7orld  supply  of  wool  for  the  1951'-*52  season  is  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  as  last  season     Production  is  likely  to  be  slightly  higher <,  The 
carry-over  from  last  season  in  the  major  exporting  countries^  particularly 
in  Argentina  and  Kew  Zealandj  was  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  earlierc 
These  increases  will  just  about  offset  the  reduction  in  stocks  in  consuming 
countries  and  the  disposal  of  the  remaining  holdings  last  season  of  the 
Joint  Organization  (United  Kj.ngdom-Dominicns  Wool  Disposals  Limited)  o 

-     Production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  next  year  is  expected  to  be 
somevj-h^it'  larger  than  this  yearo    The  lov/er  rate  of  slaughter  relative  to 
i'liventories  this  year  indicates  that  growers  are  continaing  to  build  up 
breeding  herds.j    Production  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  combined  this  year  is 
expected  to  be  about  255- -260  million  pounds,  grease  basis c 

Since  it  is  unlikely  that  the  increase  in  production  will  be 
sufficient  to  offset  a  probable  lov/er  average  price  next  year,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  cash  receipts  from  shorn  wool  next  year  will  be  slightly 
lower  than  this  year.;    An  increase  in  production  costs  is  also  likely^.' 

World  ccnsuzption  of  wool  during  19^6-50?  practically  411  of  which 
was  for  civilian  uses-  exceeded  current  production  by  15  to  20  percent ^ ' 
This  wac  made  possible  by  the  large  v/artime  accumulation,  which  has  now 
been  liquidated.-.    World  consumption  during  the  first  half  of  1951  is 
estimated  to  have  been  at  an  annual  rate  about  equal  to  current  produc- 
tion and  10  to  15  percent  belov/  that  of  the  first  half  of  last  year;  The 
decline  in  raw  v/ool  consumption  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  about 
15  percent  in  the  use  of  ether  materials,  particularly  reclaimed  wool  and 
synthetic  fiber^    However j  total  fiber  consumption  on  the  \voolen  axd 
worsted  systems  v;as  down  aba>j.t  4  percent c. 

World  production  of  synthetic  staple  fiber  is  expected  to  continue 
to  increase,    Srtpansion  plans  of  the  rayon  industry  in  the  United  States 
call  for  an  increase  in  output  of  rayon  staple  fiber  of  about  25  percent 
by  the  end  of  1953^    Expansion  of  production  of  the  nev/er  synthetic  staple 
fibers-/  iTyloUs  Orion,  Tacronj  Dynel^,  Vicara,  and  Acrilan^  is  also  planned 
by  the  synthetic  industryo 

Consumer  incomes  are  expected  to  continue  to  increase.    Mill  demand 
for  rav;  wool  for  civilian  goods  is  likely  to  strengthen  as  the  ratio  of  " 
inventories  to  sales  in  manufacturing  and  distribution  channels  is  redu(5ed 
to  a  more  nearly  normal  v/orking  level =    Military  requirements  for  raw  wool 
will  again  be  substantial^ 

Consumption  of  appar&l  wool  in  the  United  States  on  the  woolen  and 
worsted  systems  during  the  first  eiglit  months  of  this  year  was  ab  an  annual 
rate  about  7  percent  below  that  of  last  year,    Corisujaption  for  the  full 
year  probably  v/ill  be  375  to  425  million  pounds^  scoured  basis^  slightly 
belov;  last  year-,    Total  consumption  for  military  and  civilian  goods  next 
year  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  1951 r 
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Since  the  "beginning  of  ¥orld  Ifai-  IIj  over  60  percent  of  the  apparel 
wool  used  in  the  United  States  has  "been  imported^    Imports  of  apparel  wool 
this  year  prohahly  will  not  he  grea-^-ly  diffsrant  from  the  250  million 
poundSj  clean  "basiS;,  imp:.rted  las'u  ;;bai'c    ^i"^  is  iiiilikely  that  the  de-- 
pendence  of  the  United  States  on  foroign  sources  for  raw  apparel  wool  v;ill 
lessen  next  year o 

TOBACCO 

Demand  for  United  States  cigarette  tobacco  is  expected  to'  he  strong 
in  l952o    United  Sta.tes  cigarette  manufacture  ahsorhs  close  to  80  percent 
of  the  tohaeco  used  domestically  and  the  output  next  year  is  likely  to 
exceed  the  kl2  hillion  estimated  for  1951  o    Cigarette  output  in  1950  ^^as 
392  hillion,    The  major  increases  between  1950  sind  195^  were  in  domestic 
consmption  and  shipments  to  overseas  forces^  hut  exports  to  foreign 
.countries  also  are  up  a  littler    Plue--curedj  Burley,  and  Maryland  tobacco 
are  used  in  cigaretteSo 

The  1951  crop  of  flue-cured  is  now  well  along  in  the  marketing 
season.    The  much  larger  proportion  falling  in  the  lower-priced  grades 
than  last  year  has  pulled  the  over-all  average  price  received  by  growers 
.below  last  season's,,    Through  late  October ^  the  average  v/as  about  52  cents 
per  pound- — 5  percent  less  than  the  5^o7  cen'C  average  for  the  195-  season^ 
Most  tobacco  in  the  higher-priced  grades  brought  higher  prices  than  in  the 
1951  season,;  but  the  prices  for  Idv/er  quality  grades  were  generally  downo 
The  Buriey  auctions  begin  around  December  1.,    This  year's  crop  is  almost 
1^  percent  larger  than  last  year-s  but  stocks  are  lowers    A  firm  demand  is 
expected..    The  1951  support  level  for  Buriey  at  49.^8  cents  is  9  percent 
higher  than  a  year  agOo    The  1950  season  average  price  was  ^8«.9  cents  per 
poundft    Maryland  auctions  begin  next  spring.    Supplies  of  Maryland  leaf 
are  large  relative  to  the  current  rate  of  disappearance  and  prices  for 
this  type  will  notbe  supported  during  the  coming  marketing  season^ 

The  1952  crop  support  levels  for  most  tobacco  types  are  likely  to 
be  approximately  the  same  or  slightly  lower  than  those  for  the  1951  crop^ 

The  support  prices  for  1951  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  are 
37?^  and  33-2  cents,  respectivelyo    Average  prices  received  by  growers 
will  probably  be  fairly  close  to  support  levels^    The  domestic  use  of 
fire-cured  and  dark  air-ciired  in  snuff  and  chewing  tobacco,  respectively^ 
has  changed  very  little  in  the  last  year  or  two  and  little  change  is  ex- 
pected in  the  year  ahead.,   .  . 

Cigar  filler  and  binder  (types  ^2-44,  51-55)  will  have  higher  price 
supports  in  the  coming  season  than  in  the  1950  crop  season  but  Pennsylvania 
type  ^1  will  not  have  price  support  because  growers  disapproved  quotas  for 
the  1951  crop^.    Cigar  output  in  I95I  will  probably  be  around  5.7  billion — 
up  about  5  percent  from  last  year  and  the  second  or  third  highest  in  the 
last  20  yearso    Some  further  small  increase  seems  likely  in  1952c 
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United  States  exports  •  of  luim^rraf  act ored  toljacco  in  195"l  'Vill  total  . 
oyer  5^0  iSillion  pomids  (declared  ■welg.-it)  compared  vith  i^iTT.  li^lliiOAi  in 
1950=    The  export  demixid.  in  19?2  is  likely  to  be  at  a  relatively  fayorable 
level  "but  bne  tov.al  1952  ejcpo'^iis  vill  proba"bly  not  ■exceed'" tills  yearns. 
The  factors  that  tend  to  maintain  tobacco  exports  are  (l)-  it  is  an  import- 
ant conBumption  iT^em  in  many  cointries  "unable  to  piTDdir-e  any;  or;,  at  best, 
only  a  fraction,  of  their  ovm  req^udremants  and  (2)  many  foreign  govemmentB 
derive  a  major  proportion  of  their  revemies  from  tobacco*    Exports  to  some 
coiintries  vill  be  favorod  by  their  improved  gold  and  dollar  position.  On 
the  other  hand/  the  st:erling , area  has  suffered  a  sharp  decline  in  gold  and 
dollar  holding.8  in.  recent  months  and  .  if  tihis  should  contin-ue,. .  some  imports 
from  the  dollar  area  viil  probably  b^, : tightened » 

.;        \    "  -  SUOAS. 

World  sugar  .prodiiCTi ion -in  1951-52  probably  -will  be  about  the  saine 
as  in  I95C-5I  vhen  it  vas  the  highest  on  record  and  26  percent  above  the 
prei^ar  average.    The  1951-52  crops  in  the  United  State 3^  Europe,  Australia 
and  the  Uraon  of  ir.o'uth  Africa  vill  be  smaller  than  in  the  previous  season 
but  the  decline-3  are  expected  to  be  offset  by  a  substantial  invtrease  in 
Cuban  product. ion. 

The  'Vorld''  price  and  the  United  States  price  of  Cuban  rav  sugar 
reached  postyar  highs  in  June"  of  195.i>  hut  have  declined  since  then. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  for  both  cane  aro.d  bests  .increased-  in  195'0»  " 
Bee-cs  averaged  $11.20  per  t'dn.  compared  to  $10, SC  1:1  19'^9-'    Cane  prices  in- 
creased f roin.$6 .;25  "io  $7 -86  per  ton. 

Distribution  of  .'augar  m  195-  ^or  U.  8  .  domestic  consumption  will- 
not  equal  the  record  8;.27^  thou'qand  tons'  l/  distribiited  m  195^*  'Distiri- 
bution  in  May  1951  vas  nearly  as 'great  as  the  l;lS9  thousand' tonfi-" for  July 
195^  and  the  1,200  thousa;nd"  toriB  for  fleptezaber  1939,         highest  of  recoird 
for  any  one  months    Since  May/  deliveries  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
those  in  I95O. 

On  October  16,  the  Department  arinounced  a  reduction  of  350> 000  tons 
to  a  level  of  J j'^OQ, OOC  tons  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  determined  to  be 
needed  to  satisfy  consumptio:-x  raquire^iients  m  1951 ,  as  a  result  of  the  low 
level  of  demand  and  weakness  in  prices  of  raw  sugar  in  recent  months* 
Under  the  Fugar  Act  of  I'^hQ^  it. is  necessary--  to  provide  fair  prices  to 
producers  for  their  current  crops  and  to  insure  adequate  production  In  the 
domestic  areas  and  Cuba;         .  .  :  •  ' 


1/   All  quantities  are  short  tons^  raw  value,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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Production  of  all  types  of  edible  sirups  in  1951  vill  probably 
total  slightly  more  than  in  1950,  when  it  Fas  t-he  highest  since  19^8.  Tlie 
Increase  in  I95O  over  19^9  \^as  due  primarily  to  an  increase  of  8  percent 
in  corn  sirup  production. 

Supplies  of  industrial  molasses  for  the  12 -month  period  ending 
June  30,  1951  declined  I5  percent  below  the  previous  year.    Although  luain- 
land  production  of  these  commodities  increased  6  percent,  lower  imports — 
particularly  from  Cuba--caused  tlie  reduction  in  available  supplies.  Hie 
situation  will  be  reversed  in  the  next  fiscal  year  when  mainland  production 
is  expected  to  fall  by  about  10  percent,  while  total  supplies  rise  by 
6  percent--due  to  substantial  increases  in  imports&nd  inshipments. 

FOREST  FEODUCTS 

The  deme.nd  for  luinber  in  1952  is  expected,  to  remain  close  to  the 
relatively  higlv    level  attained  in  1951.    Construction  uses,  will  probably 
not  change  greatly  assuming  present  credit  controls  and  other  restrictions 
affecting  construction  are  continued  as  expected.    The  high  rate  of  in- 
dustrial and  military  expansion,  and  a  continuing  high  level  of  a gi-*i cultural 
production,  are  also  expected  to  sustain  demands  for  factory  and  shipping 
lumber.' 

During  1951  the  lumber  industry  lost  some  ^ound  from  the  peak  year 
of  1950.    The  impact  of  credit  restrictions  on  home  building,  and  the 
failure  of  military  requirements  to  take  up  the  slack  in  c.emand,  adversely 
affected  the  lumber  market.    lumber  prices  dropped  slightly  below  195^ 
levels  and  lumber  production  likewise  dropped  below  the  peak  output  of 
38  billion  boaxd  feet  in  I95O.    Imports  in  1951  are  estimated  at  2,7  bil- 
lion board  feet,  or  somewhat  less  than  in  1950,  while  exports  are  expected 
to  reach  1  billion  board  feet,  or  almost  double  the  I95O  rate.    About  1.2  bil 
lion  board  feet  of  lumber  was  added  to  stocks  in  1951. 

Pulpwocd  consumption  in  1951  has  been  considerably  higher  than  in 
1950>  averaging  about  2,3  million  cords  per  month  for  the  first  half  year, 
or  28  percent  more  than  in  1950.    Furtlier  increases  in  consumption  are 
likely  in  1952.    Pulpwood  prices  have  strengtliened  as  a  result  of  this 
continuing  increase  in  demand. 

Demands  for  most  other  forest  products  in  1952,  including  veneer 
logs,  mine  timbers,  poles,  piling,  etc,  are  not  expected  to  change 
appreciably  from  I95I  levels.    The  need  for  mine  timbers  and  piling  may 
increase  somewhat  in  1952  in  response  to  growing  military  and  defense 
requirements. 


